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IRISH SONG—LADY BELVIDERE’S LAMENT. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Lonely and sad, from slumber breaking, 
When all the world is lock’d in sleep, 
With troubled soul to sorrow waking, 
I watch the silent stars, and weep 
I weep for hopes too early blighted, 
I weep for him, the changed of heart, 
Who scorns the vow I fondly plighted, 
And wills that we for ever part. 


Ye ruthless walls whereio I languish, 
Ye coldly echo back my sighs ; , 
Thov gentle moon, that mark’st my anguish, 
Oh! send me comfort from the skies : 
Tell me of rest, when life is over, 
In some bright world unlike to this, 
Where faithless friend nor jealous lover, 
Can come between my soul and bliss ! 
Ye faithless friends ! my side forsaking, 
Like summer birds, when fortune shone 
Ye flutter’d round my path, but breaking 
Hearts are left io die alone ! 
On! whenthe hand of death has broken 
The bonds of this imprison’d frame, 
The world shall find, by proof and token, 
That mine was not a guilty name. 
* While passing by a well-wooded and enclosed demesne, with a fine manor-house 
n the centre, some one remarked chat it was Gaulstown, now the property of Lord 
Kilmaine, but formerly the mansion of the Earls of Belvidere. Robert, the first Ear! 
of Belvi'lere, married, in 1736, Mary, the daughter of Lord Viscount Moilesworth ; she 
was wonderously beautiful, but for some causethat excited to jealousy his determined 


spirit, he had his fair countess locked up in Gaulstown house for twenty years, allowing | 


ner only the attendance of a confidential servant of his own; and this most admired 
woman of her day, lingered away the prime of her life, neither the world forgetting, 
nor by the world forgot—but unknown, and unknowing —guarded by the creatures of 
ver husband, a man whe was instigated by more than Spanish ety and who lived 
and died under the influence of more than Spanish revenge. by the death of her loro, 


she was at last liberated from her thraldom. During the earl’s life, no one venture? 


'@ call his severe and illegal conduct into question, for he was too useful to the govern- 
ment for them to interfere in behalf of a weak women, and the personal courage of ths 
clever and handsome Bluebeard was that of exorbitant and reckless character, that no 
preuz chevalier was found hardy enough to attempt the rescue of the lovely countess 
trom durance vile. in this way they managed matters in Lreland a hundred years ago, 
when the Parliament was in existence "—A Tour to Connaught. 








REFLECTIONS OF LIVING NOVELISTS. 


BY CALLIO. 





** And Gallio cared for none of these things.”’ 





THE REV. G. R. GLEIG. 

One should begin, like the overture to the Gazza Ladra, with a rattle of 
draims, by way of indicating the military character of the subject before one. 
For if the reader were disposed to let bygones be bygones, and forget the Man 
of War in the Man of Peace, Mr. Gleig has taken especial care that he shall 
not have the opportunity. 

Mr. Gleig is essentially a soldier, and in spite of all his efforts to keep his 
military propensities from sight, the uniform will perpetually peep out from 
inder the surplice. He thinks like a soldier, and marches upon his points. 
There is less discursiveness about his writings than about those of any fiction- 
ist 1 know. His works are framed upon the principle which guides the manu- 
facture of despatches. They tell all he desires to tell in the plainest and clear- 
est way, but they are by no means suggestive. I am very curious to hear him 
preach—a pleasure which has hitherto been denied me. 

Thoroughly real and vivid as are his descriptions of scenery and action, they 
have the reality of accuracy rather than of poetry. You feel that an acute and 
careful observer is giving you a lucid account of something which he has seen 
and noted—not that a man of genius is forcing conviction upon you by the 
power of the innate truth of his creations. The vigour and fervour with which 
his stories are conducted have a similar origin—he has witnessed many cha- 
racters brought into exciting positions, and he has seen that such circumstances 
produce upon energetic and powerful minds results like those he details—and 
he transcribes rather than imagines. Few men owe more to the advantages of 
adventure than the author of the Subaltern. 

If this be not the highest power of art—and it certainly is not—it is one of 
the most popular. His habit of close observation gives to Mr. Gleig’s novels 
an intensity which is not possessed by many writers of more original genius, 
an intensity which may easily be mistaken for genius. For so ready are we to 
yield ourselves up to any apparently stronger mind than our own, that in this 
purposeless world, let a man but appear to have a purpose, and he will be fol- 
lowed. I believe a man who never lounges in the public treets, but always 
insists upon walking rapidly and as if to an end, obtains a mastery over many 
minds by that very habit. It is this love of purpose that makes the melodra- 
matic plays of Shakspeare so popular among people who listen coldly to their 
exquisite wit and profound wisdom, and are entirely deaf to the snatches of 
angel-music ever and anun breathing amid their fiercest turmoil. Ben John- 
son, with all his genius, seemed blind to this sustaining characteristic of Shak- 
speare, and when he sneered, in one of his elaborate and lumbering prologues, 
at audiences who were willing to sit out plays that were nothing but “ drum 
and target,” he was right as a man of education, wrong asa philosopher. So 
he went on, coldly constracting dialogues of admirable proportion, ful! of learn- 
ne and shrewdness, and bringing his speakers in proper time to proper ending 
(What can be more perfect than that comedy in which the annulling a marriage 
is the conclusion’) But these masterpieces of correctness have all glided 
away into corners, while shouting audiences (I take last week's theatrical re- 
port in this periodical as my latest evidence) to this day applaud in a frenzied 
manner a play in which (I say nothing of its impossibilities) every rule of art 
as taught in the schools is violated ten times over—but there is the Pur- 
pose. 

There was a certain bishop in old times who was also a baron. One day 
this bishop clothed himself in armour, and drawing his sermon—sword I mean 
—delivered a charge, at the head of his household troops, upon the tenants 
and oxen of a neighbouring landed roprietor, slaying the husbands of many 
wives, and carrying much horned cattle into captivity. Being censured by his 
ecclesiastical superior for this unepiscopal act, he excused himself by saying 
that he thieved in his temporal character of baron, and not in his spiritual cha 
racter of bishop. His archbishop admitted the excuse upon that occasion, but 
cautioned the offender in these remarkable words -—“ It's all very fine talking, 
but the pitcher may go too often to the well: the longest lene a turning, 
and when the baron goes to the devil, the bi will, I fear, find himself in a 
mess.’ I think this story must be aprapos of Mr. Gleig in some way, though 
#: the moment I have not time to point out its exact application. Certainly 





there is no fear of the latter catastrophe in his case, Mr. Gleig being a most 
exemplary man, who discharges his clerical duties with as much zeal as in other 
| days he displayed in his military career. 

| The shooting and fighting, hairbreadth scapes, in tic imminent deadly 
| breach, 

| “ Guns, trumpets, blaunderbusses, drums, and thunder,” 


| and all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war, Mr. Gleig tells us 
| of with professional discernment and propriety. There is some pleasure in 
| getting into a scrape in company with a man who so clearly understands his 
position—and yet, after a.l, when one has been safely carried through a scene 
of blood and slaughier, and has time to breathe, one 1s reminded of a reply 
with which a very eminent wit, and friend of mine, capped the Eastern saying, 
—*‘* Abuse not the horse that has borne the from the battle.”"—‘ No, certainly 
not; but I should abuse the horse that had borne me /o it for a remarkably stu 
pid beast.” 
| Mr. Gleig, in addilion to his avowed literary pursuits, has the pleasant occa. 
sional task of being asked to translate into presentable English the composi 
| tions of a certain diplomatic Marquess, who, like Ducrow, is more celebrated 
| fur making people understand his meaning, than for the accuracy of the etyle 
in which he conveys it. Editing a Marquess must be rather ponderous work, 
unless shere be something very worthy to be winnowed. Critics have not, as 
a body, decided that such is the case with the productions of the nobleman in 
} question. 
And, although it is kept a great secret, Mr. Gleig is, J believe, the present 
Editor of Frazer's Magazine. If he were not a clergyman, and ex officio a 
| keeper of the peace, I know nobody much better qualified for the situation ; 
but his habits of mercy and mediation sadly interfere with the siaughterous 
| duties of Fraser. The bees of that hive have no stings now, though there is 
|no denying that they make excellent honey. We shal! never see perfection ; 
| but Fraser's Magazine was a very queen of criticisms in days gone by; and 
| if a libel or so dropped into its pages now and then, why so much the beter 


}.Negx it has no libels, and all the contributors are, | believe, truly pious; but 
| 1 
| 









- s ever been a question with me whether a soldier ought to be taught to 
ir rite. And, although I do not commit myself to a decision at the pre- 
| 8 ent, I am disposed to think he ought not. There is nothing like at- 
| tellMing-to one thing at atime; and I believe that our Peninsular campaign 
| would have been finished in half the time it occupied, had the Marquess of 
| W ‘gton been relieved ffom the labours of writing despatches. It may be 
a it is desirable to be able to send written orders to the officers who are 

placadén authority under a commander; but I reply, that verbal messages are 
much better. If the messenger be captured or shot, the message is not deliv- 
ered, and then the officer has to act upon his own judgment, iad thus genius is 
developed. If, on the other hand, the message be delivered, and the result of 
the orders be unsatisfactory, the three parties can scold each other for mistakes 
in the sending, bearing, and hearing the message, and the military reputation 
of all escapes under the cloud of the united dust. Now with the stern record 
of a copied order, this is of course impossible. But, except a classical student, 
suppose C#sar had never been taught to write, the world would have lost his 
Commentaries. Possibly ; but Casar himself would have carried considerably 
less weight in that celebrated swimming feat, in which all he contrived to save 
were his clothes and these very books. Would you risk drowning such a man 
that schoolboys may kuow that ‘* All Gaul is divided into two parts, ene of 
which,” &c. ! 

Napoleon wrote in an abominable manner, as regards style and spelling, and 
his autograph is a villanous scrawl. This is in favour of my theory, that the 
worse a man writes, the better he fights. Suwarrow’s dispatches were occa- 
sionally written in poetry, andare a kind of war-songs, which I can by no means 
approve. Fancy his Grace of Wellington sending to the Prince Regent, by 
the hands of Lord Worcester— 


“The Duke's best compliments to you— 
He’s beat the French at Waterloo!" 


“The whole fleet destroyed—killed and wounded as per margin”—is perhaps a 
little too mercantile. But the model of a dispatch is to be found in * Charles 
O'Malley,” where the officer, writing to the commander, says—" After break- 
fast, we attacked—the enemy ran like a good one. The bearer { respectfully 
recommend to your Lordship, as the best deviller of a drumstick I know in the 
service.” That was a ma. to look after the commissariat 
All this is to prove that Mr. Gleig ought never to have been enabled to write 

anovel. But if the soldier ought to have been disqualified, what shall we say 
to the parson? | do not mean to argue that a clergyman ought not to be able 
to read and write; but ought he to write novels! Decidedly he ought. I con- 
sider the Reverend Mr. Gleig’s fictions asa sort of Parables, intended to allure 
the young and other offenders into the paths of pleasantness and peace, and | 
have no doubt that he would at once admit that such was his intention in writ- 
ing them. The advantage that he has over the concoctors of “ Dairymen’s 
Davghters,” ‘* Cheesemongers’ Cousins,’ and “ Locksmith and Bellhangers’ 
Stepmothers,” is, that his fictions are very amusing, aud theirs are very tire- 
some. And he defeats Miss Martineau in a remarkable manner; for whereas 
| we skip all her instruction, it being inartistically laid in separate slices on each 
side of her story (like the bread in a sandwich,) it is impossible to avoid the 
| intertwined moral of Mr. Gleig's stories, much as one is naturally desirous to 
| eschew that and all other morals. 
| Mr. Gleig is a very worthy and energetic man, who has contributed largely 
| to the stock of genuine fiction, and will, I hope, live and see fit to add much 
| more to it. I could prefer that he should write the travels of imaginary rather 
| than of real persons, and 1f, while he is preparing his next novel, he will let the 
Marquess do his own work, and will let the Fraserians put alittle more pepper 
and wickedness into the magazine he edits, several good results will take place ; 
not the least of which will be, that we shall be sure of something to laugh at 











| A PASSAGE IN THE PASSAGE VENDOME. 

It was about two o'clock in the afternoon of Monday, the Sth of Joly 183~, 
| that the light sound of female footsteps awoke the sullen echoes of the Arcade 
in the passage Vendome, at that extremity which abute upon the street whence it 
is named. They were those of twg elegantly dressed and graceful women, with the 
| peculiar tournure which at once revealed their Parisian origin. A sudden fall of 
| rain, that might be heard pattering against the glazed roof of the Passage, had 
| evidently driven them there for shelter; for it was easy to an accustomed eye 

to discover, in their elaborately stadied toilette, numerous tokens which tended 
to reveal a contrary intention to that of sauntering along the deserted solitude 
of the onfashionable locality to which they at that moment found th Ives 
condemned. 

It would have been difficult at the first glance to decide upon the degree of 

relationship that existed between them, for they might equally have been sis- 
| ters, the one a few years the senior of the other, or a still youthful mother and 
her fair first-born ; while it was at once easy to perceive from the strong re- 
semblance which existed between the two, that they must be connected by 
some close tie of consanguinity. Their first care on entering the Arcade was 








to eXamine the state of their delicate eatin slippers; and their next to dash 
away the moisture which had fallen upon the minute parasols of brocaded silk 
that had protected their bonnets. 

They were both extremely handsome, with large dark eyes, straight noses, 


| and well-formed mouths, di 


| let it serve for both parties 








———— 








! mpling with sweetness and good-nature. There is 
no oceasion to describe their figures, they were Freachwomen en toileye ; and 
as | have already remarked, t implies everything that is graceful and 
captivating, both in person cos! une. 

** This is worse than unfortanate, Laurette,” said the elder of the two, when 
she had, at length, and with great care, convinced herself that her own dress 
and that of her companion had sustained no injury from. thé shower by which 
they had been overtaken; “ after spending so much time in preparing ourselves 
for the Tuileries, to be detained in this odious Arcade, and condemped to sub. 
mit our delicious bonnets to the scrutiny of half a-dogen démoiselies de bou- 
tgue! What sin can we have commited to bring down such & punishment 
upon ust” 

** That it should rain to-day of all days in the year!” ejsculated her compa- 
nion im reply, as a shadew passed over her radiant face. * and if you, ma belle 
cousiné, feel the dappointinent so much when with you it is a mere question 
of vanity and amusement, what must I do,—I, who have taken such pains to 
reader myself attractive, in the hope that { might perhaps meet hum?’ 

sf a you oom perhaps meet him, Mdile. de la Saderie 1" was the laugh- 
mg reply ; ‘ the occurrence appears to me no longer to hinge upon a per ; 
for the man, be he whom he — seems to have Gabbled i. the black’ ert ead 
to have discovered the secret of ubiquity. Go where we will, and when we 
will, he is sure to be there also. “Really, I shall soon anticipate a catastrophe 
to the drama, which may fit it forthe Porte St. Martin or the Palais Royale 
according to the nature of the dénowement.” . 

** Ma bonne amie!” 

* T am quite serious,” persisted the arch tormentor; “nay, I feel convinced 
that he will be here presently—even here, in this ultima Thule; for are you 
not here yoursel{!" 

** Hélas ! | look forward to no such good fortune 
élégant ike our Unknown to the Passage Vendime '"' 

o Suly gy you must strive to overcome ths caprice, and to chase it from 
your mind,” said the elder lady. * At all events, while we wander up and 
down this cave of Trophonius, do let me endeavour to convince you of the diff- 
culty, if not actual danger, of your positien. Love is idle at the best in the 
nineteenth century ,; but love, experienced and encouraged, for you know not 
whom, is such thorough waste of time, that it ought not to be contemplated for 
amoment. Besides, d quoi bon? women Sowelags never marry the men they 
prefer; and trust me, Laure, it ie well for them that they do not. If your bus- 
band be in love with you, he is your slave, at least for a time, and you are his 
idol ; but if you induige in a grande passion on your side, be will soon learn to 
I pity the woman who is compelled to discover 
this truth ; for not only are her affections wounded, but her pride is shocked ; 
and revolted vanity is » dangerous weapon in the hands of our sex.” 

‘How coldly you reason!" said the young lady, somewhat impatiently. 

* Not coldly, Laurette, only earnestly, for | speak from conviction. Did [ 
become the wife of your father because I loved him ' You well know the con- 
trary ; but then I was reasonable, I loved no one else, and I preferred an el- 
derly husband, a good fortune, a handsome toilette, the theatres, and an hotel 
in the Faubourg du Roule, to my monotonous convent, or a narrow income en 
Provence, shared with a clumsy, awkward, underbred, young rentier,”’ 

* And are you quite, guile happy, Philippine!" 

* We will talk of yourself, not of me,” said the elder lady, hurriedly ; “ only 
thus much you may rely upon, my dear Laure, that a woman has never thought 
all that I have just expressed until she has felt much more. After all, | com- 
mand every advantage for which | married; and what | value beyond all, is 
the fact that I have secured your friendship and affection.” 

* Nevertheless yours is a difficult position,” half said, half-mused her com- 
panion , “ you confoss that you did not love my father; he is old enough to be 
your own parent as well as mine ; you are beautiful,—fascinating——” 

* No more of this, Laure,” said her mother-in-law, as she turned aside her 
head with a slight shiver; “ we have fallen apon a topic on which neither of us 
should ever have touched, Let us have done with it.” 

“Only one word more at parting,” persisted the young lady; “ I should be 
sorry to have you for arival.”’ 

here was no mirth in the short gesping laugh which formed the reply to 
this simple remark, and which was followed by a momentary silence, painful 
and diffieult enough to the one party, but totally unheeded by the other, whose 
thoughts were busily employed upon the cha/eau en Espagne, which she was 
building in her young and hopeful heart, It was, however, soon terminated 
by her friend, who exclaimed, as a sudden gleam passed over her fine face,— 

* To revert to your own affair, my dear girl, all romance is at once hopeless 
and useless. You are well aware of your actual position and of your father's 
engagements; and you are, consequently, as conscious as myself, that what 
renders your infatuation for this handsome Unknown still more ill-judged and 
unfortunate than it would otherwise have been, is the fact that you are irrevo- 
cably promised to the sou of your father's old frend, M. de Furet; and that 
you can offer no rational objection to the husband who has been desigued for 
you.” 

* Rational objection!” echoed Laure, disdainfully ; “ no, even that privilege 
has been denied to me. 1 know nothing whatever about him.” 

“ Nay, nay; you are aware that, like yourself, he is an only child ; and that, 
also, like you, be will inherit a large fortune.” 

** But where ishe! What is he like’ asked the young lady, petulantly. 
“* How know I but he may be a new version of la Barbe Bleve, or an enlarged 
specimen of Riquet a la houpé?”’ 

* Enfant!” smiled the elder lady, endeavouring to rally her spirits. 

“ Child, if you will,” said ber excited companion; “ but I am weary of this 
farce of betrothment. Am I to be amused from year to year with the same 
vapid tale, and to wait patiently until it shall be the good pleasure of M. Fred- 
eric de Furet to come and claim his quiescent bride '” 

* Laure,” ee her companion gravely, ‘since you first made the 
acquaintance of this provoking stranger, I can scarcely recognise my gentle 
little cousin. Reflect, ma bonne; what do you know of this man, save that he 
once saved you from a fall on alighting from the carriage 1” 

* Rather say that he saved my life!” interposed Laure, with increased en- 
ergy ; “and would you wish me to be ungrateful 1” 

“ By no means ; but all things have their limit; and 1 do not quite see that 
gratitude required when he gave you his arm that you should return the com- 
pliment with your heart.” 

* Women have bestowed their hearts without eveo the excuse of gratitude, 
sometimes,” raid Laure; “and when they were no longer 
out crime. Am I, then, to be harshly jadged that I have done so when I am 
both morally and actually free ’”’ 

As the young lady “oe See ei je sorrow and half in reproach 
that her xity shou ve le the subject of a her eyes met 
aece of hadlaetaton; and she was amazed to Sao the teow and goths of 
her mother-in law flushed with a deep and painful blush, and her lip 1 
with a reply to which her agitation could not give words. The tact of a wo- 
man never forsakes her even for an instant where the feelings are concemed ; 
and Mademowelle de la Suderie turned aside, without remarking upon the 
emotion to which she had been so unexpectedly a witness; although a weight 
fell upon ber heart, which, however, was so far from growing out of a convic- 
tion of the nvalry which she had just admitted that she should 
it could not even be said to have ; 
war a mere vague shriaking from she knew not what—one of those mystenous 
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and inexplicable glimpses into the intricacicz cf another's spisit which 1s a sort 
of mental second-sight. 

The two ladies walked forward for some tine without speaking ; Laure evi- 
dently communing with her thoughts, and her companion utterly unable to re- 
sume the conversation ; but at length, as though she suddenly felt her own 
continued silence to be ung . the younger whispered gently, “ Do not 
be hurt with me, Philippine: I spoke hastily; for it makes me wretched to 
hear you treat so lightly a subject upon which my future peace so entirely de. 
pends. Had I never seen the stranger again, I might—may, | should—have 
forgotten him.” 

** Let as talk no more of this man,’ murmored out her companion. 

Nay, suffer me to justify myself,” persisted Mdile. de la Suderie. “ You 
know that he has, since that eventful morning, continoally crossed my path ; 
that he has followed me like my shadow ; and that, although respect bas hither- 
to sealed his lips, hia fine blue eyes have said, as plainly as ever eyes spoke, 
* Laore, | love you !’” 

* You are @ nice observer, Madile. de !a Suderie,” was the cold remark 
which fe'l like ice upon the earnestness of the young lady. 

* Voyons, Madame la Comtesse!" she pursued with increase’ animation, 
“ ean you deny that his looks have said all this, and more '” 

* I would rather avoid the subject altogether.”” 

“ And wherefore '" 

“1 am weary of it.” 

“ Philippine!" and their eyes met, and there was a strange meaning in those 
of the daughter-in-law. 

“ Do not be angry with your best friend, Laurette!” said the countess, hur- 
riedly. “1 am not about to throw a doubt upon the predilection of monsieur ; 
I am only grieved to find that it has been met so seriously : for, again I would 
ask you, my dear gir!,d quoi bon’ He is handsome and elegant—agreed ; 
bot that does not prevent the possibility of his being 9 @ co:ffewr or a maitre de 
ballet, for in our dear Paris ces messienrs /a are frequently both handsome and 
elegant in the extreme; and figure to yourself the sensation which would be 
produced among our five hundred frieods, should they learn that Laure de la 
Soderie had, with her own express concurrence, been asked in marriage by an 
artiste.” 

“ Philippine!” said the young lady, steadily, you are speaking #gainst your 
own conviction.” 

“ My conviction !" repeated the countess, with an uneasy laugh. “I can 
have come to none. e know nothing of this person, and are consequently 
left simply to our conyectures.”’ 

* And do yours lead you to such a conclusion 1” 

Madame fe la Suderie became more and more embarrassed. It was evident 
that she wished her own feelings and opinions upon this particular subject to 
go for nothing, or, rather, to remain altogether unexpressed ; while her daugh- 
ter-in-law was equally anxious either to fathom the suspicion which was gra 
dually developing itself in her mind, or to be enabled to reject it at once. In 
this dilemma the countess took the wisest course which was Irft tober. She 
waved all reply to the question ; and fondly pressing the band of her young 
relative, said, softly, ‘* Laure, you know bow tenderly I love you! Even now 
I feel that | am reprehensible in concealing from your father a secret which 
may 80 greatly tend to affect his happiness—and yet, I cannot betray you; I 
can only beseech of you to have mercy alkke spon him and upon yourself.” 

Madile. de la Suderie had retained her clasp of the hand which had sought 
hers, and returning its pressure, she slowly and searchingly raised her eyes 
once more to those of her companion. “ Philippine !—mother !"" she said, em- 
yy “| have lived whole years of experience within the last short half- 

ar! Fate and feeling are strange tyrants, as capricious as they are arbi- 
trary. You will not betray me to my father—to your husband. You wou'd 
not have done eo had there been no other impediment to the confidence than 
your affection forme! I feel, | know that you would not. But | have a still 
firmer pledge than even that affection.” 

* What mean you, Laure!” gasped out the countess. 

“ There is no need to put my meaning into words,” said the young lady, 
sadly ; “I love you, Philippine! Yoo are to me as a dear elder sister. Your 
happiness is as precious to me as to yourself. You are right. We will never 
talk of this man again. 1 will marry Frederic de Furet. Anything—every- 
thing—rather than see your head bowed down by sorrow, and my father’s by 
shame. How could I be so blind as not to feel that it must be so !—that none 
save the very happy—and you have confessed, and [ have long known, my 

t Philippine, that you were not of these—could look upon him, listen to 

im, without But enough of this. I will henceforward avoid him for my 
own sake and for yours.”’ 

* Laure, you will destroy me!” murmured the countess. 

“T will save you!” replied the heroic girl: “ our secret is ourown. We 
have both been weak, but surely—surely, we have emplo excuse; for how 
could we have escaped’ Our only care must now be to avoid the danger. 
Our care, dear Philippine ; for to succeed we must make common cause.” 

“ Ma bonne Laurette!" 

* The rain is endless,”’ said Mdlle. de la Suderie, striving, by turning to an 
indifferent subject, to conceal the anguish which had cast a shadow over her 
beautiful face: * we shall never escape from this odious Arcade. Would that 
we were at home ; I am weary to deeth.” 

** Would that we were!" echoed the countess, mournfully. 
indeed, that we were ; for sce! yonder he comes !” 

She was correct. The object of their mutual thoughts, the individual to 
whom they had just decreed avoidance and oblivion, had indeed entered the 
Arcade from the Boulevard du Temple, and was hastily making his way tow- 
ard the two ladies. In appearance, he deserved all the encomiums which had been 
lavished upon him; but there was a shade of melancholy upon his brow, and an 
anxious expression in his eyes, which neither had ever betore observed there, and 
which fell upon the hearts of both as a presentiment of evil, even beyond that 
upon which they had already decided for their own sakes. In manner the stran- 
ger was as irreproachable as in persou and costume ; and he had not made his 
respectful salutations to the fair pedestrians, and expressed his obligation to the 
heavy shower which had so fortunately driven them severally to the same shel- 
ter, ere a brighter, light danced inthe eyes of Mdlle. de la Suderie, and a richer 
crimson overspread the cheek of her mother-in-law. The countess was, how- 
ever, greatly distressed at the encounter ; for the rain still contiguing with that 
perverse perseverence which sometimes characterises it during the summer 
months, she at once felt that there was no escape ; end that the length of the 
interview must be wholly dependent on the caprice of the elements. To refuse 
the companionship of the courteous and highbred Unknown during their deten- 
tion im the Arcade was impossible ; for on every occasion—and they were not 
few—when they had met, since he was fortunate enough to preserve her fair 
daughter-in-law and cousin from what might probably have proved a painful 
accident, his deportment had been so unexcepiionable that she had no pretext 
for avoiding his recognition. Still she could not do otherwise than feel annoyed 
at the chance which had again thrown them together, ignorant as each was o/ 
the identity of the other, and under the peculiar circumstances in which her 
beautiful young relative was placed, and her own consciousness that the secret 
which she had hoped to have shrouded for ever in the recesses of her own spirit, 
had become known where most she would have wished it unsuspected. That 
a mutual inclination had grown up between them, earnestly as she would have 
wished it otherwise, she could not disguise from herself; and she trembled for 
the consequences that might follow, even without reference to her own pecu- 
liar feelings ; but still young and inexperienced in the ways of the world, she 
could only deplore the fart, without finding a remedy for the evil, save, indeed, 
by declaring the whole adventure to her husband ; and from so extreme a step 
as this she shrank in helpless terror for reasons which reqoire no explanation 

Thas were the parties situate when they met, as already described, in the 
Passage Vendome. and as the rain still beat with violence upon the glass of 
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the roof, and that escape thence was evidently impossible, they gradually fell | 


into @ sustained conversation, which ere long assumed a confidential tone on 
the part of the gentleman, despite all the efforts of the countess to prevent it 
Mademoiseile de la Suderie hed ventured “to hope that Monsieur was 
not indisposed, bot there was a—-——,” she was at a loss for an appro. 
priate word, and she blushed and became agitated ; and then she blushed 
deeper still, for she was conscious that the “fine blue eyes” of the stranger 
were fixed upon her, although her own were riveted cn the pavement: she 
coald feel their light through her eyelids , and after a pause, during which she 
had vainly hoped that her mother-in-law would have come to her assistance, she 
made a violent effort and straggled on: “there was a change—a g!oom about 
monsieur, which she was sorry—which she thought—but she begged monsieur's 
pardon ; it was probably ouly an idea, and she very sincerely hoped that such 
was the case.” : 

‘No, madam,” was the tardy reply ; for the gentleman waited a few seconds 
to assure himeelf that she had ceased speaking ere he made answer; “ your gra- 
tifying doubt is, unfortunately, quite correct. There is, indeed, a cloud upon my 
Sei and one so dark that I dare scarcely hope that it will ever be dispelled. 

ay I be permitted, profiting by a solicitude so flattering and so dear to my 
heart, to explain the cause of the uneasiness which you have remarked !” 

“ Nay, sir, we have no right—no inclination, to pry into your secrets,” inter- 
posed the countess, with anxious haughtiness 1 ‘ 

* Recall the last declaratiun, | beseech of you, madam,” said the gentleman. 
“Alas! I can but too well credit its truth; and yet | would ask you to allow 
me to intrude on you with this explanation.” 


“Indeed, I cannot permi: it, persisted Madame de la Suderie. “ Consider, 


sit, our relative positions. You are a stranger—we are ignorant even of you 
name. I pray you, do not mistake me. I have no intention of trespassing 
upon your confidence. We met by accident: we must now part even as we 
met. There are certain occurrences which, although simp'e in themselves, in- 
volve circ 20 peculier—so-————. In short, monsieur, you will 
pardon me ; at I cannot run the risk that either my daughter-in-law or myself 
shoald be mistaken for a coureuse d aventures.” 

“ Madam !" exclaimed tne stranger, evidently shocked at the tone and words 
of the countess, “ I will not—dare not—believe that you have so wronged me, 
even in thought. I waz already sufficiently unhappy. There needed not this 
drop too many to overflow my cup of bitterness. What can I have said '— 
what looked ?” 

* Nothing, sir, absolutely nothing.” conceded the countess, with a burning 
cheek and a beating hear: ; ‘I acquit you of all blame, readily and complete- 
ly. But the world ‘ 

“The world, madam !” remonstrated the unknown ; “ what can the world 
have in common with a friendship like ours! Or, if it have, would it dare to 
whi-per evil of such as you, or this fair creature by your side! As for me, | 
am utterly unknown in the metropolis. None are here, amid the busy crowd 
that throng its streets, who could care either to smile or weep with me!” But, 
as he ceased speaking, he sought the eyes of Laure, and, as he met them, he 
read there the negative for which he looked. 

It woud appear that their soft expression encouraged him to transgress the 
command of her companion; for, without waiting to deprecate ker disp!easure, 
he continued steadily,— 

* And now, madam, [ am convinced that you will hear me with indulgence, 
and the rather that my tale is brief, and to the hearer simple~-most simple—al- 
though to me it involves the sacrifice of a life. I arrived in Paris on the very 
day when I had the happiness to encounter yourself and your lovely friend for 
the first time. No wonder that I believed myself to bave suddenly realised the 
El Dorado of my brightest dreams. No wonder that I forgot for a time what had 
brought me within the magic influence of your presence, that, for a while, | was 
blinded by excess of light.” 

** Monsieur, I must insist ”’ again interposed the countess 

“You shall be obeyed, madam. I have assuredly no right to intrude upon 
you my own vague and visionary joy. I should have felt and known that it 
could possess no interest for any save myself.’ 

“ Nay, monsicur, you mistake the meaning of my friend,’ murmured the 
sweet voice of Laure. 

“T thank you, mademoiselle ; you have given me courage to be frank. I 
came here, madam. on an errand to whose issue I was totally indifferent. It 
was to solicit, by the command of my father, the hand of a lady whom I have 
never seen. ‘Io solicit, did I say’—I should rather havh said, to claim it, for 
we had been betrothed *in our childhood, and all that was required of us was 
ebedience. I have been a wanderer through many lauds; and, although my 
fancy had been often captivated, my heart was still untouebed ; and thus it was 
without repugnance, but equally without interest, that [ proposed to redeem the 
engagement of my father, with the same feeling that I should have brough: to 
bear upon any other speculation in which he had placed his honour in my 
hands.” 

“I can believe it—I can readily believe it,’ whispered Mdil'e. de la Suderie 
with a burning cheek andatrembling voice ‘* Poor young lady !—how her 
pride must have revolted—how her heart must have bled!” 

“ And now, I pray you, madam,” pursued the unknown, without appearing to 
heed the apostrophe, “to pardon me if I transgress in thus tresspassing upon 
your patience and upon your kindness. But I must unburden my whole soul 
From the moment when | first looked upon you—upon mademoiselle —the whole 
current of my nature was changed. I can no longer obey the behest of my 
father. I can no longer peril the happiness of perhaps a lovely and an amiable 
girl—for I have been assured that sv is both—by making her my wife, when 
my whole heart—my whole mind—are occupied by the image of another.” 

“Monsieur!” exclaimed the countess once more, almost conyulsed with 
agitation. ‘I must again and earnestly entreat you to leave us. I have been 
wrong—very wrong—in permitting you to repose so extraordinary a confidence 
in us—in strangers. You have, perhaps, mistaken an impulse of gratitude in 
my belie fille, and a feeling of courtesy in myself, for a coquettish cesire to at- 
tract your attention. I! pray you, sir, to be at once undeceived. Our acquain- 
tance, brief and vague as it has been, must now cease, and [ trust its termina- 
tion to your honour.” 

“ You are cruel, madam, for you ask of me the sacrifice of every hope of 
happiness that is now left to me.” 

** And do you owe nothing to us, sir!—to our 

“Ah! madam, you have yourself revenged me. I do, indeed, owe you much 
—very much—the gratitude ofa life; for had I never known you, [ should 
have died without a consciousness of what this world could be !" 

* You wilfully pervert my meaning,” said the countess, alarmed by his vehe- 
mence. ‘ You must yourself feel the mmconvenance of such a conversation 
under such circumstances. Obey your father, sir: others are under the same 
necessity ;"’ and she looked fixedly towards her daughter-in-law. ‘ You are 
not the only one who has been sacrificed to expediency by the ambition or the 
avarice of aparent. It is an arrangement of daily recurrence, for which the 
world has no sympathy, and the victim no redress. ‘Thus much I will admit at 
parting, that.it will be both to my daughter-in-law and myself a sincere and 
long regret that our meeting should have been a source of disquiet to you, and 
of injustice to your betrothed bride.” 

** And are we, indeed, to be strangers—utter strangers—in future ?” 

« My decision is irrevocable. May all happiness attend you. You will take 
with you our gratitude and our respect. Should events again bring us into 
contact, which, however, is improbable, we must then commence an acquaint- 
anceship, for our present one terminates to day.” 

“Is this your p'easure, also, mademoiselle !’’ asked the unknown deprecat- 
ingly, as he moved to the side of Laure 

“The countess is right,’ murmured the young lady, through her tears. “It 
must be as she says.” 

There was a deep and painful silence, during which the measured echoes of 
their footsteps, as they passed through the Arcade, alone broke the stilloess, 
until the elder lady suddeniy extended her hand to the agitated young man, as 
she said kindly, ‘I will, however, be guilty of no unnecessary harshness ; and 
since we must meet no more, it may be some solace in your disappoint- 
ment to learn that, like yourself, Mademoiselle de la Suderie is affianced to 
another.” 

** Madam !" exclaimed the unknown, as he eagerly grasped the proffered 
hand, “I thank you for the assurance. Nay, more. Henceforth my heart— 
my mind—my very life shall be devoted to my duty. I will be the most obe- 
dient of sons. To me, each day will now be an age, until the wishes of my 
father are accomplished. How—how—shall I repay all that lowe you. You 
have restored me to hope and joy.” 

“ We will, in that case, offer no impediment to their course, monsieur,” said 
the vounger lady, with a pale cheek and a quivering lip: ‘* your politeness to 
two strangers has delayed you too long already. The rain is about to cease, 
Madame la Comtesse. One of the young persons of the Arcade will perhaps 
be so obliging as to procure a fiacre. My father will be uneasy until he learns 
that we have escaped the shower, I have the honour to wish monsier good 
morning.” 

“Mademoiselle de la Suderie—Laure,” whispered the Unknown, as she 
turned away to conceal the large tears which wer overflowing her eyelids, “en 
facre, or on foot, you must accept me as your escort home Nay, countess, 
do not turn that indignant look upon me, as though you dared me to fulfil my 

















threat. Rather tell me, that I, of all men, save, indeed, your own husband, 
| have the greatest right to protect you through the streets of Paris’ I am 
| Frederic de Furet !” 

This unlooked-for intelligence acted like magic upon Madame de la Suderie 
and her fair companion. A slight, and almost imperceptible shudder passed 
| over the frame of the countess, but none who might have looked on her at that 

moment could have guesred the pang that grappled at her heart. She drew 

her breath hard for an instant, and almost felt as though she must have fallen, 
| for the pavement avpeared to revolve beneath her feet; but she struggled 
bravely against the weakness, and was even able to turn with a smile towards 

the unconscious person who had occasioned it; but the agitation of Laure was 

so extreme that none of the party deemed it expedient to return immediately 
| to the Faubourg du Roule, while, happily for the countess, the two lovers soon 
became so engrossed by each other, that she had both time and opportunity to 

regain at least the semblance of composure. There was so much on both sides 
| to ask and to tell, so many confessions to make, so many hopes to express, that 
| the wefrage of the Arcade had long been dried by the warm beams of the July 
| sun ere they ultimately departed. Their conversation requires no comment or 
explanation, and it is easy to believe that the brightest smiles of the beautiful 
| Laare repaid the assurance of her betrothed, that his first glance at her, when 
| he received her in his arms from the carriage step on which she had slipped, 
had determined him io delay to the latest moment his introduction to the 
thenceforth dreaded Mademoiselle de la Suderie. Nor will it be more difficult 
of credence that, in after years, the married lovers found a charm even in the 
dreary and deserted avenue of the unfashionable arcade which has been the 
scene of our story. 

It is now several years since—in the pleasing society of Monsieur and Ma- 
dame de Furet, who had been doing the honours of their capital with that grace- 





fui Aindwess «hich enhances at once the charm and the obligation of a courtesy 
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—the tale was told to me by the ha husband hi least, 

of it as related to him and his fair on; for the sea boats upon aa 
tess’s attachment, I learned by chance some time afterwards we were — 
ing from one of the public institutions, and to beguile the way. he volentocend 
the confidence. My curiosity was excited to visit the scene of the eclarrciss 
ment, which it chanced that J had never seen, and as the arcade lay rear! = 
our homeward path, we resolved to proceed thither at once, and consequent 
abandoning the gayer thoroughfares which we had been about to weno 
paraphrase a sentence of Victor Hugo, which, in his work upon the Rhine, w 
considered sufficiently important to occupy an entire page, aes 


“ Nous primes done par le Passage Vendéme.” 








From the Quarterly Review 
RUBRICS AND RITUAL OF THE CHURCH or 
ENGLAND. 
(Continued.) 

But let »s now see how this part of the service is managed where it has Leea 
revived. The clergyman descends from his pulpit—returns to the Lord's table 
—reads pro forma one or two of the Offertory sentences ; no plate being sent 
round, nor any collection made (except on the occasions vs which it has bee, 
always made.) Now we confess that, in spite of, or rather because of our —< 
spect for Rubrics, we should prefer the decent omission of the rte to such a 
formal mockery of it. We suppose that the Offertory has become disused 
partly because :t was found that on ordinary days no collection was made, and 
partly because it seemed not worth while to resume the surplice and return ty 
the altar for the purpose of reading a few sentences that were to produce no 
practical effect. It therefore, as we have said, shared the fate of the Charch 
militant prayer, or indeed fared rather worse, for we have known it omitted 
when the prayer has been read. But for our own parts, if we may venture to 
offer an opinion—which on anything involving a change of practice we do with 
reluctance and diffidence—feeling that almsgiving is so wholesome and com- 
fortable an indulgence of the impulses which the Church service must excite in 
a pious heart; aod knowing that, notwithstanding the poor law, and even some- 
times because of the poor law, there are so many cases in which a small chori- 
table fund in the hands of a parochial minister may do incalculable good—we 
should rejoice to see the Offertory Rubric really and effectually adhered to on 
all occasions; but with allowance to the minister to perform it before or after 
the sermon, at his discretion. He would probably do it ordinarily before he 
quitted the communion table for the pulpit ; but, on communion days, in its 
present place—or, after charity sermons, or on other special occasions, after the 
sermon, from the pulpit ;—nor would this be unprecedented, for in King Ed- 
ward's ‘‘ Injunctions,” and Queen Elizabeth's almost all of what we call the 
altar service was ordered to be read from the pure. 

Having shown that the interpretation of the Rubric which led to the new 
practice of preaching in 4 surplice is not quite so free from doubt as was at 
first assumed, we shall look to the reasons for and against that practice consid- 
ered on its own merits. Indeed we should rather say that for the introduction 
of the practice no merit is pleaded, but the mere convenience of relieving the 
minister from an additional visit to the vestry—on which it might be enough to 
remark that those who think proper to return to the Lord’s table contrary to the 
general custom, cannot with much reason complain of the slight inconvenience 
attendant on their own formality. 


THE SURPLICE. 


May we not venture to dep!ore that—because a few clergymen have though t 
proper to interpret the Rubric about the Chorch militant prayer in a way diffe- 
rent from the usage of at least a century and a half, and then dislike the conse- 
quent trouble of changing their gown—the Church of England is to be involved 
in obsolete, yet, when revived, thorny and angry controversies as to the old ri- 
valry between that * rag of Popery,” the white surplice, and that ‘ badge of 
Calvanism, the Genevese gown!?"’ Surely it is not safe nor decent to leave un- 
determined a matter of which, even if it were a trifle, we might truly say, 
—he nuga seria ducunt in mala. But it is in truth no trifle; and though 
we do not see in ita struggle between Arminianism and Calvinism, we do see 
a question between common sense and the vagaries of hypercritics—which 
ought to be set at rest—by argument, we hope—but, if not, by authority. And 
the argument appears to us so short, so clear, so irresistible, that it looks as if 
the mere stating of it must be sufficient. We shall not follow several of those 
who have taken a part in this controversy in looking back for the origin of sur- 
plices and gowns—there is a deal of learning collected on the subject, but it 
seems of little use to our present purpose, we need not go beyond the broad 
fact, that ever since the Church of England has been a Reformed Church, 
there is every reason to believe her ministers have performed her sacred offices 
in a surplice, and her preachers have (with exceptions that only prove the gene- 
ral rule) preached in black gowns. The first cause of this distinction has been 
looked for in the fact, that in the early times of our Church, while the disrup- 
tion of the great change was yet felt in all directions, the preachers were fre- 
quently not the parochial ministers,* nor the ministers preachers, and that the 
surplice was the proper habit of the ministers, and the gown the ordinary dress 
of the preachers, as indeed of all classes of scholars whatsoevor. All this is 
true, but the real cause lies a little deeper :—the ministering the divine offices 
is of a sacred character, and the performance thereof is reverentially marked by a 
peculiar vestment, while preaching is a mere personal act of the individual, 
from which the peculiar sanction of the garb appropriated to divine offices was 
carefully and reasonably withheld—ihat there should be a visible distinction be- 
tween the worship of God and the teaching of man! Mr Scobell's is, as far 
as we know, the only one of the publications to which this controversy has 
given rise, which even alludes to this plain and, we think, incontrovertible view 
of the matter. After stating the history of surplices and gowns, and the notes 
or Rubrics of King Edward's first book, confirmed and e~plained by the Canons 
—by which it clearly appears that ministers performing divine service were to 
wear surplices, and preachers not—he condenses the pith of the case into these 
words,— 

“ The main intention both of the law then, and of the canonical order now, 
is distinctly this,—that the sarcedotal, liturgical, sacramental dress of the 
priests and ministers of the Church in all the public solemnities of prayer, and 
her devotional agencies in holy things, is to be the surplice ; and that she shall 
be invariably represented by them in every such specified ritual ministration of 
her liturgy in that garb, and no other. But preaching is not once included in 
the specification, and this of itself, is decisive of the question. The surplice 
never was worn by the preacher in the second year of Edward the Sixth. For 
preaching is a distinct, and in its use a contingent ordinance : preaching is 
neither liturgical nor sacramental, nor, with us, even actually sacerdotal.”— 
P. 37. 

He then shows that the minister does not put on a gown for the purpose of 
preaching—he is supposed to be already in his cassock and gown, which was, 
and continued dewn to the middle of the last century (as even Fielding and 
Hogarth remind us,) the ordinary clerical dress. So that the question never 
was between gown and surplice, but the minister when performing divine ser- 
vice put on the surplice, as the name implies, over his gown. Those who look 
into Johnson's Dictionary fur the meaning of the word “ surplice,” will find 
that Shakspeare (whom nothing escapes) designates the distinctive use of the 
surplice and gown:—The Clown, in “ Alls’s Well that Ends Well,” whea 
forced to do something which he dislikes, consoles himself by saying. that be 
“will wear the surplice of humility over the black gown of a big heart.” 

Mr. Scobell concludes :— 

“ And the law ordains this distinction warily ; with a special design and goo! 
reasons. As a ministering priest, a clergyman is the representative and vouwe 
of the Church, speaking in her own words, and in the use of the Liturgy del 
vering her written, deliberate, unalterable doctrines ; and therefore she 
clothes him, not only with a power, but with a specific dress for that solemn 
purpose. . . . ; : . 

** But in the regular sermon, and asa regular preacher, high and holy as bis 
employment may be, and sincerely as the church hopes for the best, sti! the 
preacher is no longer her sacerdotal organ ; no longer, as her voice, is he giving 
forth her Liturgy, or speaking that sure and ‘godly and wholesome doc- 
trine’ for which the church holds herself alone responsible ; but he stands 
expounding the Law of Christ, in the exercise of his own private judgment, 
conscientiously we trust, and by the church's permission, but at the same ume, 
entirely in his personal and individual capacity, with his own “ glosses ané 
additions,” at his own hazerd as to doctrine, liable to error, and sometimes 1D 
actual error :—and on these accounts it is that the church purposely disrove* 
him, in his new function, (by giving him no licence to appear in thém,) of those 
ornaments with which, in her reading-desk, and at her communion table, abe 
had invested him by authority, and suffers him to speak his own private thoughts 
in his own private dress ;+ and thus it is that the preacher (if the office 





* It has been doubted whether preachers were necessarily in holy orders. We - 
they were ; though the frequent mention of their being licensed (as, however. they 
must be,) without any positive provision, that we remember, that they must he in re 
orders, may seem to afford some colour to the opposite opinion ; but we need not eB 


, rv 
into that subject— for our assertion in the text is beyond dispute, that they one ve 


frequently not parochial ministers, but hired to preach for the occasion.— See 
from 46 to 57. 

t The word “ private” hardly conveys Mr. Scobeil’s meaning 
bear in mind, that not long since every clergyman wore 4 go 
dress, 
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enited,) when in the pulpit he ceases to be a priest, puts a le 
the purpose, but simply takes off the surplice, and remains in ig ; 
—pp. 41, 42. 

To this explanation we can imagine no possible objection 6 a 

ansing from the fact that io cathedrals and colleges the preachers eet ed 

es. This, though it seems to puzzle Mr. Scobell, and —— ~ ou - 
tion the practice even ia cathedrals, is really the exception w od eee = 
ryle, and is the strongest corroboration of his theory. os S Eiknemn, 
colleges the surplice 1s the official dress of ali—tlaics as well as = cenpes 
munion-eervice ; and at that time the surplice is as much the ordinary oaebe: 
the gown was and is under ordinary circumstances. In college = sae 
far as our experience goes, on ordinary occasions, all attend in gowns e a. s 
reader, who wears a surplice ; and when, as sometimes happens we y 
there isa lecture, the lecturer preaches in his black gown ; but on San aa = 
holy days, as we have said, all we mean all those on the foundation of the 
house—are bound to wear surplices; and therefore, the preacher's weeing : 
surplice on these occasions is no exception, but on the contrary, a carrying ou 
of the general rule. He wears his own personal dress ere 

That the preacher, even when a minister, should not wear the minister's robs 
is clearly proved by the Liber Quorundam Canonum, 1571, article ‘Connene- 
tores :—*“ Inter concionandum wutentor veste quam maxime modesta et a 
qux deceat atque ornet ministram Dei, qualisque in Libello cena yee e- 
scripta est.” [his Libellus Adm milionumn 18 clearly the Book of Adver a 
ments, 1564, and by which the minister's vestment would be a surplice, - aoe 
the preacher’s like that of all other ecclesiastical persons not actually emp a , 
“in saying pubhe prayers or minisicring the sacraments or other ries of the 
church,”’ would be a gown.t 

Thus, then, it appears to us that the back and white gown controversy Is, oF 
ought to be, at an end; and that it is as clear as any rubrical question that ever 
was mooted, that the use of the surplice in the pulpit (except in colleges and 
cathedrals) 1s wholly unsanctioned and, as we think, forbidden by ecclesiastics 
authority, and is an innovation on the practice of the church, and contrary to 
to the true reason and distinction on which the varieties of clerical dress were 
instituted If, therefore, ministers think it their duty to return, on ordinary 
occasions, to the altar after the sermon, they must needs take the slight trouble 
of resuming the surplice ; for there seems little reason 'o doubt that to preach 
ww the surplice is as uncanonical and unreasonable as it is unusual. 

PLACING OF THE ELEMENTS. 

The Rubric we have been discussing offers another difficulty—not now, in 
deed, first made, thdugh now, we believe, first practically dealt with. It is 
ordered, as we have seen, that between the Offertory and Church militant 
prayer— 

«© q When there is a communion the priest shall then place upon the table so 
much bread and wine as be shall think sufficient.” 

Upon which Wheatley exclaims, with more warmth, and, we think, less judg- 
ment than he usually shows— 

From whence it appears that the placing of the elements upon the Lord's 
table, before the beginning of the morning prayer, by the hands of a clerk or 
sexton (as is now the general practice), is a profane and shameful breach of the 
said Rubric ; and consequently that 1 is the duty of every minister to prevent 
it for the future, and reverently to place the bread and wine himself upon the 
table, immediately after he has placed on the alms.” — Wheatly on the Common 
Prayer, sec. x, § iil. 

heatly wrote this above one hundred years ago ; but notwithstanding his 
warmth, and his authority, which is highly respectable, the old practice has con 
tinued. We venture to think, with good reasons, the clergy no doubt obsery 
ed, firat, the difficulty before noticed—that this placing of the bread and wine 
is always to be done immediately before the church militant prayer—but the 
church militant prayer is to be said sometimes when there is no communion,— 
therefore the elements are to be placed on the holy table when there 
is no communion. This, with all submission to Bishop Beveridge, scems 
to us a perfect reductio ad absurdum, anc are we to wonder that the cler- 
gy did not adopt a manifest absurdity? But suppose that difficulty surmount- 
ed, and that they were to proceed to a literal execution of the Rubric 
—they find that it does not say where the bread and wine are to be previously 
deposited, nor how the priest is to get at them to place them on the table; 
that, moreover, however they may be placed on the table, they mast be brovght 
into the priest's reach by a clerk or sexton, and must arrive at the church by 
even still less orderly hands: and it was conceived, not unjustly, we think, that 
the having the elements on the table, covered from sight with a fair linen cloth, 
was the most reverential mode of bringing them within the reach of the minis 
ter, and that the uncovering and bringing them forward at the pr>per time was 
a more decent fulfilment of the Rubric than could be otherwise attained. The 
innovators, however, profess to adhere to the Rubric; and in their adherence 
the first thing they do is to fail into two very different and discordant processes 
In some of their churches, as we are informed, the elements are placed in the 
vestry, and the minister, after the Offertory, proceeds to the vestry, and brings 
them forth and places them on the altar. ‘This is easy enough to write or read, 
but look at it practically. The vestry may be, and generally is, at some dis- 
tance from the table, which, therefore, the minister must quit, and proceed to 
the vestry, and make as many trips backwards and forwards as may be neces- 
sary to enable him to carry, not only the elements themselves, but the “ cups, 
chalices, and flagons,” and “the corporas, or the paten, or other comely thing” 
in which they are to be placed. We need do no more than hint at the many 
unseemly accidents to which this process would be liable, and to express our 
decided opinion that the present usage is far preferable, and quite as Rubrical ; 
for the Rubric says nothing of this parading up and down the church, but indeed 
ecems tacitlyt to forbid the minister's leaving the table when he has returned 
to it after the sermon. But the other mode, and that adopted, as we hear, by 
the high Tractarians, is the placing a relique of Popery§ almost forgotten 
amongst us, called a credence table—that is, a side-table, within the rails close 
to the communion-table, on which the elements are placed (but still we sup- 
pose by the clerk or sexton) before the service. ‘They may then be, we will 
suppose, conveniently and decently reached by che priest, and by him offered 
reverently at the table But then, observing that all this new ceremony is in- 
troduced for a more exact compliance with the Rubric, we are entitled to ask 
what Rubrical authority there is for this side-table? There is none; and when 
you come to be exact in such a case, silence is prohibition. We will not enter 
into the dectrinal question of how far the laying the elements on the table is an 
oblation ; but we will observe on this point, that the alms of the congregation 
are their alms before the minister sets the basin that contains them on the ta- 
ble ; and if the bread and wine be an oblation, they are neither more nor less 
an oblation when they are presented for sacrameutal purposes on the credence- 
table, than when they were placed under a napkin on the communion-table. 
But again —In what shape are the elements to be presented on the credence 
table ! is the wine to be in a bottle, and the bread in a loaf’!| Is the minister, 
coram populo, to decant the wine into the holy vessels, and to cut the bread 
into such portions as may be convenient for the ulterior proceedings at the holy 
table : or must that be still done by the profane hands of the clerk or sexton! 
These and many such questions we have a right to put to men who disturb an 
ancient and established order on the plea of a strict interpretation of the Ru 
bric. The reader sees that all these additional ceremonies have the same Po- 
pish taint as the others we have commented on, and are intended to give to the 
elements something of anticipated sanctity, and confer on the tab'e the charac 
ter of a sacrificial altar. These designs, we admit, are very clumsily worked 
out; but, considering the whole serigs of circumstances, can we doubt that they 
are meant to display a superstitious reverence of the elements which the 
Chorch of England has never sanctioned’? The result of all is, that no form of 
words—no law, ecclesiastical or civil—can be so framed as to prevent question 
and doubt ; and, therefore, the common sense of mankind seeks for and acqui- 
esces in the interpretation of usage and precedent ;@ and we are decidedly of 





*There are, we believe, some differences of practice in different Universities, 
and even in different Colleges of the same University; the general principle, how 
ever.isas we have stated il; but Wreally seems doubiful whether, in early times 
‘he jealousy of the surplice in the pulpit did not extend even to both colleges and 
athedrals. 

* Quite tlustrative of this (and in exact accordance with the Rubric of Edward VL, 
Weer preaching graduates, who were not allowed lo wear their hoods with their sur- 
Pile, are desired all to have them on in preaching, fully implying, on thew parts,a 
cha@ge of dress,) we read in the Advertisements of Elizabeth, 4. D. 1564—which clearly 
are byt without authority. being expressly recoguized as such in the twenty-fourth 
Cano —the following order: ‘that the dean and prebendanes weare a surplice with 
@ #11K ood in the quire ; and when they preache,  weare their hood.” ‘That is their 
hood aone ; which, whatever else is taken off. must not be removed. intending, evi- 
dentiy,’ the latterclause has any meaning, the retention of the hood when the sur- 
plice 18 One,the legitimate academica ippeudage to the remaining academical gown” 

~Scobe!. pp. 44, 45. 

t It M4)be worth remarking, that in the Roman Catholic Church a like principle 
prevails ; then the same priest performs the service and preaches, he takes off. before 
~ ancendsne pulpit, the peculiar vestment (cheswble or cope.) in which he performs 

. 4 eames it Again when he returns io the allar 
eae — expressly forbid any kind of “ procession about the church ;” ard 
a nly oceeding would have very much the air of the ¢ orpus Christi proces- 

ee hemish Cong! cane the trouble of reading the formula of an episcopal mass in 
y odleg = subserviae’ pte oo to what «ymbolical and superstitious mummeries the cre 
e4 and judicioes n this, as indeed on -7' other subjects, we agree with a learn- 

J ‘say on the ‘Principles of Church Arrangement,’ lately published 
and ou which We Sa!) hereafter say more. 
~ = pon » ame, in turn, were bound to present the ‘ holy loaf” (Beve 

Fas only veal Gopi ic jonas to have been done at the Offertory. 
om -neutal Gabeie is oot we have ever seen from what we think a fair execution of the Sa 
at these bypereritics have not, that we know of, bit on. namely—the 


Opinion that the usage and precedent which have, time oat of mind, prevailed 
in this matter, are more convenient, more decent, more reverent, ar not fur- 
ther from che letter of the Rubric, than either of the recent tices of osing 
the vestry as a pantry, or the setting out the elements of the Lord's Supper on 


a side-board * 
BAPTISM. 

Another practice, of more importance, which had nearly fallen into desve- 
tude, has been recently revived, ia stricter compliance with the Rubrics —we 
mean the performance of the rite of Baptism in the course of the ordinary ser- 
vice, and before the whole congregation. Great stress has been laid on this 
point by those who practise it, for the reasons alleged in the Rubric itself :— 

** The people are to be admonished, that it is most convenient that baptism 
shou'd not be administered but upon Sandays and o:her holy days, when the 
most number of people come together ;, as for that the congregateon there pre- 
sent may testify the receiving of them that be newly baptized inte the number 
of Christ's Church; as also because in the baptism of infants every man 
present may be pat in remembrance of his own profession made to God in his 
baptism.’ 

‘This portion of the Rabric has existed ever since the first book of King Ed 
ward ; but, until the last revision in 1662, it was preceded by these words :-— 

** It appeareth by ancicut writers that the sacrament of baptism in the old 
time was not commonly ministered but at two fimes in the year—at Easter and 
W hitsuntide—at which times it was openly ministered in the presence of all the 
congregation: which custom now being grown out of use («lthough it cannot, 
for many considerations, be well restored again), it is thought good to follow 
the same as near as convenieutly may be. Wherefore the people are to be ad- 
monished ,”” &c. [as above]. 

This preface to the rite, which is to be found in the Prayer Books of Fd. 
ward VI., Elizabeth, James I., and Charles L., was omitted at the Restoration 
—we suppose, as being rather historical than rubrical ; but it is still worth re 
membering 

Then follows the Rubric now insisted on as to the time of celebration :— 

“ And then the godfathers and godmothers, and the people with the chil- 
dren, must be ready at the font, either immediately after the last lesson at 
morning prayer, or else immediately after the last lesson at evening prayer, as 
the priest at his discretion may appoint.” 

This is very clear; and yet, like the early ceremony, “if had grown out of 
use: and some, who are nevertheless very zealous rubricians in other points, 
doubt whether, ** for many consideratioas, if can be restored.” 

The Bishop of London says nothing exactly as to the fime of baptism -— 

* Baptism ts never to be administered in private houses, except in cases of 
urgent necessity ; and all such baptisms should be duly registered within the 
time prescribed by law. This I request you to take as my author-tative direc- 
tion.”’— Charge, p. 63. 

It might be supposed that his lordship did not think it necessary to mention 
the fime, as the Rubric is so clear upon that point. But Mr. Haveriield, after 
stating that the Bishop of London had some private communication with the 
incumbents of the principal parishes of his diocese in erplanation of his printed 
charge, adds these sentences :— 

* The Rubric requires that the ceremony shal! be performed, ‘ either imme- 
diately after the last lesson at Morniog Prayer, or else after the last lesson at 
Evening Prayer,’ and yet in large and populous parishes the number of bap- 
tisms is so great, as to render the strict observance of the Rubric extremely 
inconvenient to the congregation. As far as [ have understood, the Bishop has 
refrained from laying any positive injunctions upon the clergy in this particular, 
seeing that so much inconvenience is likely to arise from the practice; and 
herefore leaves them to follow their own discretion as to the fime of adminis- 
tering baptism, but binding them in the most rigid and proper manner with re 
spect to the place.”—p, 33 

Mr. Havertield proceeds to i/lustrate the great inconvenience of the practic: 
in populous parishes ; but he sees no alternative but proposing a new Rubric — 
to allow the performance to be 
* administered afler the service (as is not unfrequentiy the practice); notice 
beiog given thereof before the congregation depart, that such of them as choose 
might remain to witness it.”—p. 35, 

In this case again we beg leave to observe, that most, if not all, of the in 
convenience arises, not from the original Rubric, but from our alterations of 
the services. In the first place, the Rubric directs that this rite shall be per- 
formed in the middle of the ** Morning and Evening Service’’—that is to say, 
according to the strict letter, not with the Litany—not with the Altar service 
—not with the Communion—not with the Sermon—and it is when any of these 
are added to the Morning or Evening Prayer, that the superaddition of the 
Baptismal office extends so inconveniently the length of the whole service. The 
consequence is, that on the Sunday mornings Baptisms have been rarely per 
formed ; on Sunday evenings they are less infrequent, particularly where there 
isno sermon, Now, seeing that the Rubric in its utmost strictness only ** ad 
monishes”’ (not enjoins) that the rite shall tako place on Sundays and holy days, 
as ‘* most convenient’”—and whereas it is required that timely notice of bap 
tisms should be given to the minister—it appears to us that the Clergy are not 
blameable for having exercised the discretion of performing the rite so as to be 
‘** most convenient,” instead of persisting in doing so at atime when by change 
of circumstances it became ‘* most inconvenient;” but we egree with Mr 
Havertield that if there is to be any authoritative explanation of the Rubrics, it 
would be desirable to explain this Rubric so as to give the minister a distinct 
discretion as to the time of celebrating the Baptismal rite according to the local 
circumstances of the parish—the celebration, however, to be always in open 
church, and preferably, with the largest congregation that can be * conve- 
niently” and voluntarily assembled. 

THE FONT. 

Connected with this discussion is another of minor importance—the font and 
its place Here, again, changes of arrangement have produced difficulties not 
easily to be surmounted. The ancient and in general the present site of the 
font is at the church door. We are very far from falling in with the fancy of 
symbolizing all the material forms of our churches and their accessories with 
spiritual meanings, and we do not think, with the 1rrationale of Durandus, that 
the font was generally formed of sone as a type of the rock from which water 
flowed in the wilderness; but we do believe that its situation near the door o! 
the church, and sometimes even in a baptistery outside, was designed to show 
that baptism marked the entrance into the church, both materially and spiritually, 
and therefore we have no doubt that as in those early times there were no seats 
nor any other obstructions in the nave of any church, the priest proceeded after 
the lesson from the desk to the font, where the parties to the baptism were all 
enjoined to wait, and there performed the rite, the rest of the congregation no 
doubt turning round that way, and, if we may use the expression, worslupping 
to the west. When, however, seats and praying-desks were introduced, which 
a'l (in general) fronted towards the cast, the rite at the font came to have an 
appearance the reverse of that intended, namely, the edification of the rest 
of the congregation, who could very imperfectly either see or hear the ceremo- 
nial. Then, we suppose, grew up the practice of baptizing in the body of the 
church, and as the stone font was not moveable, some kind of basin was irre 
verently used—but this irreverence was not, as has been sometimes represen- 
ted, wanton—for if the minister was, according to the Rubric, to perform the 
service to the edification of the congregation, he was forced to get some substi. 
tute for the font. 

But this is not the ouly difficulty. Those clergymen who now comply with 
the Rubric as to time are forced to disregard the Rubric as to place, for they do 
not “ come to the font,” as is expressly ordered. A few have endeavoured to 
reconcile all by moving the font up to the reading desk ; that is, by making the 
font “ come” to them, as they cannot ** come to the font ;"’ but this is in some cases 
impossible—in others very inconvenient and unsight!ly—and in all it is a con- 
travention of the old canon which forbids equally the displacing of the font and 
the use of the basin, and it is moreover a departure from the ancient symbolica! 
position of the font near the church-door, which is older than the Rubrics, and 
with which the Rubrics were intended to harmonize : so that, as in all the rest, 
this overstraining after precision only produces fresh difficulties ; and there 
fore in a case where the ancient Rubric itself had sanctioned the abandonment 
4 “a custom that had grown out of use,” and where all Rubrics profess the 
principle of “ convenience,” we think the prevailing usages need hardly have 
been altered, particularly when the alteration confessed!y produces considerable 
inconsistency and inconvenience, 


THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY 


A question has also been raised on the marriage ceremony, and we find that 
the clergy of Essex—at a late meeting at Chelmsford, in which they have, 
very unnecessarily we think, but no doubt with the best intentions, adopted 
several of the new practices of preaching in the surplice, &c.,—have re 
solved 

* Toat the whole of the marriage ceremony being to be used, the firet part 
be read as directed in the body of the church—the clergyman reciting the psalm 
as he walks to the altar.” 

Now we beg leave to say that this seems to be a most unnecessary, incon. 
cutting up @l the bread into dies, so that the breakvag the bread i a mere formality operated 
on one Little piece. It seems to us that it would be better if the bread were to be cut not into 
41@8, bat into narrow slices, from which the muneter could conveniently broek off a smell piece 
for each communicamt. We presume to suggest Uris, because. i Uhie partiewlar, the words of 
the Rubric are the secramental words of the Gospel — took bread and brake it ' 

* Literelly @ sid+ beard or caphboard—" Tobwle reu mensa in qua vasa ad conviviea reponun 
tur, wel cham mengule que vase altarit conte.’ —Du Caoge. “ Credence,” says Menage, “ nig 
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venient, and unauthorized alteration of the present custom, and is founded, as it 
appears to Us, On A positive misrepresentation of the Rome —which does not, 
as we understand it, direct the frat part of the serewe to oe mean in the body 
of the Church. The Rubric is— 

** That persons to be married shall come inte the boty of the church with 
their friends and neighbours, snd there standin together, the man on the right 
and the women on the left, the priest shall say,” &e 
It does not say that the prices! shail stand in the body of the Chereh—nor in- 
deed where he shall stand, but it implios that be shall stand #0 as to be in easy 
commauication with those who are standing before him, and we are satished 
that the intention was, that the priest shoud sand, as has always been the 
case, on the steps of the Chancel, or at the rails of the Commoanion-table, the 
parties standing in the Ohureh before hua. Where else indeed is the priest to 
bet This the Essex clergy have not resolved ,—yet surely, when they de. 
| prive him of his usual position, they—edvocaios for precision—should appoint 





him another. lle cannot be in his reading-desk, for be bas to receive the 
woman at her father's hands, and to join the parties’ hands—and to deliver the 
ring— all of which is impossible from the reading-desk ;—and in most churches 
there is now bo other open space ia which these acts could be decently perform- 
ed, but jast in front of the steps or rail of the Communion table; where ac- 
cordingly i is the practice for the parties and their fnends to stand before the 
minteter mn sirict compliance with the rubric, The second rabric upon which 
the Essex clergy found their procession from—they do not tell ua what part of 
the Church to the Lord's table, is only this: —Afier the actual union is pro- 
nouneed and the blessing given, 

“ The minister going to the Lord's table, shall say or sing this psalm fol- 
lowing,” &e. 

Now this rebric does surely no! require that the actual ceremony should have 
been performed i some distant part of the church, and that a procession must 
then be made to the table :—TIt is fully satisfied by the priest going from the 
stops or rails where he had performed the first and effective part of the cere- 
mony back to his usual place at the north side of the Lord's table where he 
completes the rite, and is in readiness to conclude with administering the sa- 
crament, which by the old rubrics it was directed, and by the present rubric it 
s admsed as convenient, that the parties should then and there receive—a dat " 
however, which in spite of all the rabries in the world, we mast think that it is 
more prudent and proper to postpone, as is generally done, to a quieter oppor- 
tunity, We really cannot but consider ths alteration in the marrage rite the 
most wanton of all these innovations; it is not required by the strictest con- 
struction of the rubric—it is contrary to all our habits and feelings. We talk 
of leading a lady to the sutan: that phrase must be changed ; the ceremony— 
the real ceremony—must be performed somewhere—forsooth—in the body 

the church—and ladies in Essex, instead of kneeling at the steps of the altar, 
and there—in that peculiarly conspicuous and revered place—reeviving the 
nuptial benediction as their mothers, and grandmothers, and all the other women 
of Eng and have done ever since there has been a Christian altar in Englond, they 
are to be crowded into any corner of the * body of the church ” where the Es- 
sex clergy shall fiud room for two or three people to stand abreast. We confi- 
dently hope that the bishop will interfere to reverse thie absard resoluiion, and 
will preserve to the women of England their ancient and cherished right of be. 
ing married at the immediate altar of God 

LIGHTS ON THE COMMUNION TABLE 

Next we arrive ata series of innovations introduced by the Tractarians and 
their imitators, which in fact deserve no other title then fooleries, and are indi- 
vidually so peurile, that if it were not as symptoms of a Papiatical epirit, we 
really should be ashamed to waste time and peper in exposing them: but as 
they have been noticed by higher authority—some with indulgent countenance, 
and others with less gravity of censure than they seem to us to deserve—we 
cannot omit them from our general review of these matters 

* A question has ariwen about placing lights upon the communion table. 
Some dovlt tay be entertaimed as to the Jaw in this particular. They were 
forbidden by the Injunctions of King Edward VI. in 1549, bot they were in use 
when the first liturgy of that monarch received the authority of Parliament, and 
therefore seem to be sanctioned by the Rubric in our present Common Prayer- 
book. But whetnerit be so or not, they have alwaye been retained in the 
chapels royal, in cathedrals, and im college chapels; and J see no objection to 
them, provided that the candles are not burmag except when the church is 
lighted up for evening service.""— Bishop of London's Charge, pp. 48, 49. 

With all our sincere esteem and respect for the Bishop of London, we can. 
not think that this matter is here satisfactorily dealt with, We might smile a 
the indulgence which does not object to lights, provided they be not lighted, 
and wonder a little at the supposition that candles on the communion table 
could ever be of any practical use in the performance of evening service; bat there 
is graver matter at bottom. ‘The first loyanetions of King Edward VL, of 
of 1547, allow of two lights on the communion table, with a very remarkable 
excplanation :— 

* No torches, nor candles, or tapers, are to be set before any image or pic- 
ture ; but only two lights upon the High Altar, before the Sacrament, which for 
the signification that Christ is the very (rue light of the world, they shall suffer 
to remain still.”’—~Injunet, 1647, p. 2. ‘ 
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THE BORGIAS. 
(From Chamberas’s Edinburgh Journal.) 

At the period when Columbus was setting sail from Europe to discover a 
new world for the crown of Spain (1492), and the rudeness of the middle ages 
in England was softening down before the wise arrangements of Henry VIL, 
some of the most extraordiuary transactions of which history gives any account 
were commencing in Italy. The first ocewrrence, and that on whieh all the 
others were founded, was the elevation of Koderic Lenzvolo Borgia, Arch- 
bishop of Valentia and a cardinal, to the papal throne, under the title of Alex- 
ander VI.—adignity to which he was preferred, it appears, by dint of sheer 
dissimulation and simony. Alexander sought not ths honourable and onerous 
post solely for his own advantage. He had a family for whom he was desirous 
of providing; for the ensuing twelve or thirteen years, therefore, the man- 
couvres of this family, father and children—the Borgia family, ae they are 
called in history—occupied the attention o1 all Europe, and were a general 
scandal to Christendom, 

The younger Borgias consisted of three sons, Francesco, Cesar, and Guif 
fry, and a daughter named Lucretia, all of whom were still in youth when 
their father became pope. Of Francesco and Goiffry history does not say 
much; Cmsar was the great man of the family, and of him we shall have oc- 
casion chiefly tospeak. *‘ Cwear received the news of his father's election at 
the University of Pisa, He had sometimes indulged in reveries of such pros- 
perous ambition; nevertheless, their fulfilment was unexpected, and his joy 
almost extravagant. He was then a youth of about two or three and twenty, 
adroit in all manly, and particularly martiel exercises ; riding unsaddied horses 
of the highest spirit; and able to sever a buil’s head from his body by a single 
stroke of his sword, His disposition was haughty, jealous, and dirsembling. 
As to his personal appearance, even contemporaneous authors have transmitted 
to us the most contradictory descriptions. This aries from the circumstance, 
that at certain periods of the year, particularly in spring, his face was covered 
with blotches, which made him for the time an object of horror and disgust ; 
while during the rest of the year he appeared the thoughtful cavaler, with 
black flowing hai, pale complexion, and auburn beard, such as he is repre- 
sented in the beautiful portrait painted of him by Raphael. Historians, 
chroniclers, and painters, all are agreed upoa the intense expression of his 
eyes, peter is them as emitting an incersant justre, and investing him with 
the character of something infernal or unearthly. Such was this man of am- 
bition, who had taken for his motto, “ Aut Casar, aul nilil—Cweear, or no- 
thing.” 

At the expiration uf a year, when Alexander bad attained the proper degree 
of power, he began to develope the outlines of his colovsal design to establish 
a wide political influence. There were two modes of affecting this—by alli- 
| ances and conquewis, Laocretia, though beautiful, one of the vilest of women, 
seconded her father’s views. A marriage which she had formed while in com- 
parative obscurity with a noble Arragonese of no political influesce, was now 
dissolved, end im a short time she was allied to the sovereign of Pesaro, 
from whom an accession of strength to the family was anticipated. We may as 
weil here sta‘e, that the hopes formed on this point were not realised ; that a 
fresh divorce ina year or two ofterwards again set Lucretia free, and that she 
was then united to Don Alphonso d’Arragon, Doke de Bicelli and Prince de 
Salerno. Alexander's eldest son, Francesco, was created by the King of 
Spain Doke of Gandia; Carsar, who bad been resred for the church, was first 
raised to the dignity of Archbishop of Valentia, and afterwards to that of car- 
dina! ; Guilfry was married to Donna Sancia, and by her obtained the princes 
pality of Squillace ; steps m the ladder of Alexander's ambition, whieh, with 
his itrigves carried on during two abortive attempts of Charles VIII , King of 
France, to possess Naples, greatly increased his power. In 1497, his various 
aggrandisements had placed all Italy, from Venice to the confines of Calabria, 
withio his graep. There is, however, no peace for the wieked. Cesar envied 
the exaltation of bis brother Franceseo, end longed to possess himself of his 
territorial — — What occurred may be related in the words of 
Alexender Dumas, of w narrative the present paper is an abrid, 
ment.* Caesar, who resided in a palace at Rome, had in A me a pao of 


* Camere Celebres, by Alexander Dumas, transiated ine Foreign Library, ' 
lished by Coapman and Heli, Londons. - =o 
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sbirri, a species of half soldier half attendant, ready for any enterprize At the 
head of these men was Michelotto, a faithful tool of his unprincipled master 
One day Michelotto was sent for, and attended at the appointed hour. 

** Cawsar awaited his arrival, carelessly leaning against a large projecting 
cNmperge . clothed no longer in cardimal’s robe and hat, but in @ 
doublet of black velvet, the s! of which displayed a satin vest of the same 
colour. One of his hands played mechanically with his gloves, whilet the other 
rested upon a poisoned dagger, never absent from his side. Michelotto at one 
glance saw the coming shadow of a deed of evil. Cmsar motioned to him to 
close the door ; he was obeyed ; then after a short interval, doring which the 
eyes of Borgia seemed as if they would scan every thought and feeling of the 
reckless bravo who stood uncovered before him, ‘ Michelotto,” he said, with a 
voice of which a ye ore of raillery betrayed the only sign of emotion, 
* what think you ; this costume become me!’ Habituated as the bravo 
was to the circumlocutions with which his master most frequently prefaced his 
designs, this question was so unexpected, that tor 4 moment he was silent, then 
answered, ‘ Admirably, and thanks (o it; your exceilency has now the appear- 
ance as well as the heart of abave soldier. ‘Iam well pleased that this ts 
your opinion,” replied Cesar; ‘ and now can you tell me why, instead of this 
dress, which I can only wear at night, | am forced to disguise myself by day 
beneath the robe and hat of a cardinal, and to spend my life in riding from 
church to charch, consistory to consistory, instead of leading to the field of 
battle some noble army, in which you should hold the rank of captain, in lieu 
of being, as you are, the poor chief of a band of miserable sbirri ” * Ves, my 
lord,’ replied Michelotto, who had gueesed from his first words the mtentions 
of Cesar; * yes, he who is thu cause of this is Francesco, Duke of Gandia and 
of Benevento, your elder brother.’ * Know you,’ resumed Casar, giving to this | 
answer no further sign of approbation than a slight movement of his head, 
whilst a ghastly smile lingered upon his features; ‘ know you who has the 
wealth and not the genius, who has the casque and not the head, who has the 
sword and not the hand!’ ‘Again the Duke of Gandia,’ said Michelotto. 
‘Know you, moreover, the man who is ever in the way of my ambi- 
tion, my er, and my love!" ‘ Still the Duke of Gandia.’ ‘ And what 
think you of it?’ demanded Cusar. ‘ I think that be must die,’ coolly replied 
the bravo. ‘And your opinion is mine, Michelotto,’ said Cwsar, advancing 
towards him, and grasping his hand; ‘and my sole regret is not to have 
thought so before, for fade I last year borne but a sword instead of a crozier, I 
should be now the possessor of some rich domain. The pope wishes to ad- 
vance the greatness of his house; it is well; bat he mistakes the means. It is 
I he should create « duke ; it is my brother he should nominate the cardinal. 
Had he done this, one thing is most certain; I should have united to the au- 
thority of his power the intrepidity of a beart resolute to make that authority 
and power more effective. He whose ambition would ruin a state or a king- 
dom, mast trample under foot the obstacles in his path ; he must strike with the 
sword or the poniard, nor (ear to steep his hands in his own blood. He should 
follow the example left by all the founders of empires, from Romulus to Baja 
zet, who became kings by fratricide. And well have you said, Michelotto, what 
their position was is mine, and I am resolved never to recoil before it. You 
now know for what purpose you have been summoned. Was [| right! can I 
depend on you '" Michetotto, who saw his own advantage in the crime, was 
* indifferent to the rest ; he answered. therefore, he was entirely at Cwsar’s dis- 
posal; he had only to intimate the time, place, and mode of execution. Cwsar 
replied, a8 to the tiam, it most be soon, as he himself was about to depart for 
Naples; as to the place and mode of execution, these would necessarily de- 
pend upon their opportunities, but that in the meantime both must watch, and 
seize the first favourable occasion’ Here we must drop the curtain. The 
unfortunate Duke of Gandia was waylaid in going home from a family party, 
— by the villains employed by his brother, and his body thrown into the 

iber. 


“ This blow,” proceeds Dumas, “ deeply affected Alexander. Ignorant at 
first whom to suspect, he had given the most rigorous orders to discover the as- 
sassins. But slowly the hideous truth devil itself before him. He saw that 
the blow which had thus stricken his house proceeded from his house. His 
despair became frenzy. He ran like one frantic through the Vatican, and en- 
tering the consistory, his clothes torn, his hair dishevelled and covered with 
ashes, he confessed with broken sobs all the crimes and disorders of his past 
life, acknowledging the blow inflicted on his own blood by his own blood to be 
the just retribution of God ; then retiring into one of the darkest and most se- 
cret recesses of his palace, he shut himself up, determined, as he said, to starve 
himself to death. And, in fact, for more than sixty hours he denied himself all | 
food and rest, replying, to those who sought to divert him from his purpose, | 
with tears and groans, or the howlings of a wild beast.’ From this haplers 
condition he was in a few days restored, and re-appeared in public, calm, if 
not resigned. Cuwsar having retired to Naples till the violence of his father's 
grief was subdued, now appeered again before him ; and as he was a necessary 
instrument, no mention was made of his brother's untimely death ; instead of 
being punished, he was promoted in favour. Absolved from his clerical func. 
tious, he laid aside the appearance and character of priest, and adopted a 
French dress, and was followed by almost a royal retinue. The scenes now 
enacted in Rome were paralleled only in the days of Nero and Heliogsbalus 
Vice reigned triumphant ; murders were of daily oecurrence in the streets ; no 
one was safe from robbery ; neither house nor palace was a defence ; justice 
and law were fled) And now, by the just retribution of Heaven, Alexander 
and Cwsar began to covet the fortunes of those men who had raised them to 
their present state The first essay'made in this new mode of coining money 
was upon the Archbishop of Cosenza. Alexander having received 60,000 
ducats for signing a document, relieving the last heiress to the throve of Por- 
— from her obligations as a nun, the Spanish sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isa 
bella, protested against the decree as prejudicial to their interests ; and Alex- 
ander, to shift the odium from himself, accused Cosenza, his secretary, of hav- 
ing forged his signature. Cosenza was forthwith put into confinement, and 
was waited upon by Cesar, whose object was to bring him to reason, that is, to 
the avowal of a falsehood. Cwsar explained to the unfortunate captive what 
was required ; only that he should say Ae had forged the signature—a sham 
punishment and rich reward was to be the consequence. * The archbishop was 
well aware of the characters of the men with whom he had to deal; he knew 
they shrunk from no measures to obtain their ends. He knew they possessed a 
powder which had the taste and smell of sugar, of which it was impossible to 
ascertain the admixture in aliments, which caused death, slow or quick, ac 
cording as they desired, and without the slightest taste of its presence. He 
knew the secret of the poisoned key, which the pope kept by him; and that 
when his holiness wished to rid himself of some one of his familiars, he de- 
sired him to open a certain wardrobe, but as the lock of this was difficult to 
turn, force was requisite before the bolt yielded, by which a small point in the 
handle of the key left a slight scratch upon the hand, which was mortal. He 
knew, also, that Cesar wore a ring, composed of two lions’ heads, the stone of 
which he tarned inwards when he wished to press the hand ofa friend. [t was 
then the lions’ teeth became those of a viper; and the friend died cursing the 
villany of Borgia. Partly influenced by his fears, partly by the hope of recom- 
pence, the archbishop yielded, and Cwsar returned to the Vatican, possessed 
of the precious paper by which the archbishop of Cosenza acknowledged he 
alone was guilty of the dispensation granted to the royal nun. Two days after, 
by aid of the proofs which the archbishop had himself supplied, the pope, in 
presence of the governor of Rome, the auditor of the apostolic chamber, and 
other judicial o rs, pronounced his sentence, which condemned him to the | 
loss of all his possessions, the degradation from all ecclesiastical orders, and 
the delivery over of his body to the civil power. Soon after, the civil magis- 
trate arrived at the prison to fulfil his mission, accompanied by a registrar, two 
attendants, and four guards. The sentence was read ; the attendants stripped 
the prisoner of his episcopal robes, and clothed him in a robe of coarse cloth, 
drawers of the same material, and heavy shoes. The guards then put him into 
one of the deepest dungeons of the castle of St. Angelo, where he found for 
furniture a crucifix of wood, a table, a chair, and a bed , for recreation, a lamp, 
Bible, and breviary ; and for nourishment, two pounds of bread, and a small 
cask of water, which were to be renewed, as well as the oil for the lamp, every | 
three days. At the expiration of a year, the archbishop died of despair, after | 
having gnawed his own arms in his a ony. The same day that he was thus 
consigned to his living tomb, Cesar, whe had so well managed this transaction, 








received from his father the whole of the estates of the archbishop.” 


an sssassin, but the assassin of his brother: not only a man infamous by his 
birth, bat still more infamous by his principles and actions.” Cwsar, thus dis 
carded, was fortunate in finding another princess who accepted him ; this was 
Mademoiselle d’Albert, daughter of the king of Navarre ; and the marriage was 
celebrated with more than ordinary pomp. 

The historian now turns to the war, carried on in Romagna, in which the 
career of Cesar Borgia was one of conquest and atrocity. The different strong: 
holds fell, one after the other, before him, and he returned to Rome in the ag 
of an ancient emperor, surrounded with trophies of vi@fory. But although Ro- 
magna was conquered, it was only in appearance. A large force was required 
to preserve peace; and both to insure tranquility and his own popularity, Casar 
fell upon what Machiavelli has described as a master-stroke of talent. This 
consisted in appointing severe military governors, with orders to put all com- 
planers to death ; and when as many torbalent spirits were tnus cleared off as 
seemed desirable. Casar made his appearance, and with much affectation of 
pity, stopped the carnage by a summary execution of the offending governor. 
In this way turbulent citizens and commanders were equally disposed of, while 
the duke’s clemency was a theme of universal praise. 

While the duke of Valentinois was naenel in completing the conquest of 
the Romagna, and bringing it, by his proceedings, into that desert condition in 
which it is till this day found, a new scheme of family aggrandisement was 
planned and carried into execution. This was the project of relieving Lucretia | 
from her third husband, Don Alphonso d’Arragon, now of little political impor- | 
tance, and marrying her to a rising great man of the day, the duke of Ferrara. } 
To get rid of Alphonso, however, with any degree of decency, was somewhat 
difficult. The plan finally determined upon was to invite him to a splendid | 
bull-fight, in whieh, by putting him forward as a swordsman, he might run a| 
good chance of being gored to death. The feat accordingly took place, but | 
Alphonso, who was a man of great prowess and courage, proving himself in 
every instance the victor, no other means of riddance was was left but that of 
private assassination. One morning the unfortunate prince was found stran- 
gled in his bed; and shortly afterwards the beautiful Lucretia became Duchess 
of Ferrara. 

We have no space, if we had the inclination, to pursue the family through 
their fearful career of public rapine and private crime, but must come at once 
to the circumstances which wound up their fate. We adopt the words of acle- 
ver writer who has graphically pictured the financial policy and closing scene 
of the Borgias. ‘ The Borgia system of finance was at once simple and expe 
dite ; the mind had not to toil in weighing the advantages of direct and indirect 
taxation; to trouble itself about high and low tariff; without a single maxim 
of political economy, the papal coffers could be filled to repletion. ‘The great 
instrument in this financial policy was a certain poison, the secret of which re- 
mained in the Borgia family, and which, it is said, exiated in two forms, the 
solid and the liquid. The art of making the first is unluckily lost, but the re- 
cipe of the second is on record, probably preserved by some Mrs. Glasse of the 
art. ‘Give a boar a strong dose of arsenic, and at the moment when the poi- 
son begins to act, hang up the animal by the hind feet ; he will now be convul- 
sed, and an abundance of foam will run from his throat. This foam, collected 
in a silver plate, and decanted in a boitle hermetically sealed, will form the li- 
quid poison.’ Thus armed with two kinds of venom, the Borgias had all their 
own way, as far as the removal of obnoxious personages was concerned ; and 
ao unlucky wight bad only to render himself an object of suspicion, when a gen- 
teel invitation to supper finished his mortal career. But to return to the finan 
cial scheme. Pope Alexender, with his poisons, had a constant power of crea- 
ting vacancies among the cardinals, and it was in filling up these that he found 
such a splendid source of profit. In the first place, the priest nominated to the 
office of cardinal left his former charges vacant, and these reverted to the pope 
who sold them. ‘This was item the first. Item the second, being the round 
sum which the happy priest paid for the cardinalate. Enough was not yet 
gained. An advantage was taken of the law according to which no cardinal | 
could bequeath his property, and the pope had only to pick out the richest of | 
the college, and treat him with a Borgia supper, when the third sum found its 
way into the treasury. Thus did the great financier, whose head is offered as 
a study in every treatise on phrenology, make three distinct gains out of one 
single operation. Nevertheless, simple as the plan was in a financial point of 
view, it required care in the execution: and one fatal day, when the pope had 
fixed upon Cardinal Casanova, Melchoir Copis, and Adrian de Corneto, as the 
guests who were to enrich the public purse, and pay the expenses of private 
orgies, the ‘ home-brewed’ was taken by mistake, by Alexander himself and his 
worthy son. The aged sinner, laden with every crime that even a depraved 
imagination could create, was soon lodged in his grave [1503] ; but Cesar had 
a tremendous constitution ; and the infernal composition which had destroyed 
numbers, though it impaired his energies, was not mortal. Never did limpet 
stick more tightly to a rock than this valuable member of society clung to the 
world. It is said that a ‘ bath of blood’ was adopted, that Cxsar might still ex- 
ist. A bull, according to this record, was suspended by its legs to four posts ; 
a large gash was cut in its belly, from which its entrails were taken while it | 
was yet living; and into the cavity thus left the patient stepped to bathe ! 

But though Cesar lived, his fortunes were shattered, as well as his constitu- | 
tion. The papal ivfluence had sustained him, and that gone, nothing could 
save him from a precipice. No sooner was the breath out of Alexander's body, 
than the batred against the family broke out everywhere with the greatest vio- 
lence. Not a Borgia ventured to show his face but one, and that one was re- 
cognized by Fabio Orsino, who well remembering the affair of Sinigaglia, stab- 
bed him, and exhibited his savage exultation by washing his hands and mouth 
in his blood. Cmsar was mighty in his downfall: he could still give away a 
popedom ; he still bound close to him his old ally Louis, by promising to aid 
him in conquering Naples: but the king of Spain at once weakened his force, 
by declaring guiliy of high treason every one of his subjects who should aid 
the duke. Alexander’s successor, Pius II]., was a mere creature in the hands 
of Cesar; but the Orsini, who were industrious in the pursuit of vengeance, 
removed him after a reign of twenty-six days, by telling a physician to put a 
poisoned plaster on a wound in his leg. Again did Cesar, by his weight in the 
college of cardinals, give away the popedom ; and it was by his will that Ju- 
lian della Rovera, the ancient enemy of the Borgias, became Pope Julius II. 
But his career was over. First a prisoner in Italy, he became a prisoner in 
Spain ; being entrapped by the ‘great Captain,’ Gonzalvo of Cordova, and 
having escaped from confinement, he was killed [1507] in a miserable skirmish 
in Navarre, where he had espoused the arms of the king against a rehellious 
vassal. Such was the obscure end of the celebrated Cwsar Borgia.”’* 

According to Dumas, Lucretia, the duchess of Ferrara, escaped the ven- 
geance due to her vices. She died full of years and honours, adored by her 
subjects as a queen, and addressed by Ariosto as a goddess. 
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From Frazer's Magazine. 
ABZ LARD AND HELOISA. 


Tue reader who has lingered over the richly illuminated missals of the olden 
time need not be reminded of the delight which he has experienced in turning 
from the contemplation of the mere black or red-letter homilies and prayers to 
the golden little pictures plentifully sprinkled, like flowers of dazzling colour, 
amid the dry parchment pages; and the pleasure with which his eye reposed | 
on those fairy limnings whose surpassing brilliancy so well contrasted with the | 
dull, uninteresting matter aruund them. In one he sees portrayed by fair fin- 
gers the form of some winged angel with eyes of splendour, the image, per- 
haps, of one of those celestial visitants by whom the dreams or reveries of the | 
gentle artist were blessed ; in another he beholds the Ilkeness of the Virgin | 
crowned with rays of glory, and looking the impersonation of all that is lovely, 

holy, and divine. The skies above the various figures, the clothes that robe, 

the atmosphere that surrounds them, are coloured with intense radience, as if | 
a sunbeam were by some magic contrivance insphered within the parchment, | 
and inwoven with the picture; and every face wears within it such a garland 

of charming things that the student could contemplate forever. He forgets | 
everything but the scene before him, and gazes on it long 


Something like this is the feeling with which the loves of Abwlerd and He- 
loisa inspire the man to whom literature and its curiosities are dear. The ro- 





The next affair in which the Borgias were concerned was one less tragical. | mantic incidents of their lives, the beauty of their minds, the mtensity of their | T 
Louis XII, who bad just ascended the throne of France, was desirous of divor- | love, the enthusiasm of their devotion, the poetry of their whole career, from | his expiring lamp, and tound the philosopher still at vigil over his books, The 


cing his wife Joan, daughter of Louis XI 


; ane Alexander promised to effect | the illuminated pages of the eleventh century, and, hy their very sp!endour, 
this desirable object, provided the king would use his influence with his sister, | throw upon their era all that can interest or endear it to the heart 


What to! 


Donna Carlotta, to effect her marriage with his son Cesar, now a layman, pre. | the great mass are the vulgar triumphs of kings, the bloodshed and the mas. 


pared for matrimony. The arrangement was immediately entered into, and as 


« preliminary, Louis created Casar Duke of Valentinois, and gave him a pen- | 


sion of 20,000 francs. The splendour of Casar’s embassy to win the affections 


sacre of those barbarous times, the baronial onslaught, or the predatory excur 
sion from castled crag or mountain fastness! These things pass away un 


| heeded, and are suffered to sieep in the iron tombs of the miscreants who per 
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vertibie proof, how omnipotent is the wand of i 
vives aught that she has touched. Genes, and how eterually sar: 
The epitome of the story, how they lived and loved. and were wu 
familiar to every one ; and numbers, doubtless, think that an imperfect su e 
. . . A . sum. 
mary of this kind is sufficient; but few there are, indeed, to whom ap th 
more is known, for it is not every ore who has patience, or learnin Ate 
: ’ ig, Or leisure 
to wade through the musty quartos of Amboetius, or translate the autobio 
phy of Abelard, and the correspondence that passed between him and Heiosa . 
A recent attempt has, however, been made on the Continent, by Monsieur ee 
Madame Guizot, to make the great mass of French readers acquainted with 
their career; and they have devoted to the attempt two octavo volumes of 
different prose and worse phyloscphy, with illustrations and vignettes to fe t { 
It has occurred to the present writer that some account of them in a brief for - 
would be not uninteresting to the English reader, who has surely as much s om 
pathy with love and learning as the French ; and the following paper are 
oped, will fillup a gap in literature. , 

Peter Abwlard, the most illustrious scholar and philosopher of his age, was 
born in the year 1079, in the sequestered little village of Palais, eight miles to 
the east of Nantes. His father, Berenger, was a man of equestrian rank, and 
for the rude period in which he lived, eminently accomplished ; but the military 
duties which his profession naturally entailed on him did not allow him to de. 
vote his mind as closely to books as he might have wished, and the peaceful 
labours of the student were merged, or, perhaps, forgotten, in the wild and 
fascinating excitement of the soldier's life. Yet, amid the turmoil of cam 
Berenger’s partiality to leaaning was not shaken, and he took care that cis 
children should be instructed in literature in preference to the science of arms 
although the latter was an accomplishment then more usual with the gentle. 
born, more dazzling as an occupation, and more profitable, also, in its results 
than the toga or the cowl. 

Biographers are at issue as to whether Abwlard was the eldest or a younger 
son, but the best authorities have given it as their opinion that he was the for- 
mer. ‘The prospect of hereditary wealth was not, however, seductive enough 
to allure (rom its loftier longings tke mind of the young student, who manifes:. 
ed, at a very early age, an extraordinary love for knowledge, and a genius 
capable not only of acquiring it, but of wining many a fair trophy by its means. 
So enthusiastic, indeed, did he feel in the pursuit of learning, that he wandered 
on foot through many of the neighbouring provinces, adding to his rich stores 
whithersoever he went; and to this custom he adhered su long, that, as he 
himself laughingly tells us, he might have been designated, not inappropriately 
* Peripateticorum emulator,” a rival of the Peripatetics Roaming about 
from monastery to monastery, or lingering in the silent greenwood over some 
painted manuscript, his mind brooded, as we may suppose, on many a gorgeous 
dream of glory and ambition; and there was a rapture in knowledge thus ac- 
quired of which the cold and commonplace customs of our own time can fur- 
nish no idea. To the scholar of those primitive days, the most extensive fame 
was not only an anticipation, but a thing assured. The great mass paid him a 
species of feudal homage ; kings avd barons honoured and protected him, and 
gentle dames delighted in his company, while in the distance he beheld the 
splendid prize of the triple crown, and the palace of the Vatican, by the pos- 
session of which he might not unreasonably hope that his declining years would 
be adorned. - 

Abwlard was scarcely twenty when he quitted his father’s residence to seek 
his fortune in the great world. He proceeded straight to Paris, then the thea- 
tre of learning, the seat of the court, and the resort of the most distinguished 
scholars, and enrolled himself among the pupils of Guillaume De Champeaux, 
a celebrated teacher and dialectician. The reputation of De Champeaux had 
drawn to his school in thousands all those who sought the phantom learning, 
and thought no labour too great in her pursuit. Fame had wafted widely his 
praises, and adorned his brows with some of her greenest laurels; and the 
young student was filled with delight on entering an academy where emulation 
prevailed, and where he hoped to gain before long the approbation of him 
whom ali Europe applauded. On the other hand, the professor, who soon 
marked the genius of the young man, congratulated himself on acquiring, 
among the number of his followers, one who promised to shed so much honour 
on his school. His whole course hitherto had beea one of triumphs ; the doc- 
trines that he maintained were widely spread and noisily discussed, and he de- 
voted every energy he possessed to support a character which he had spent a 
life in achieving. Jt was not without reason, therefore, that he flattered him- 
self that Abelard, reared, as it were, under his auspices, initiated daily into his 
principles and dogmas, and taught to adopt them as his own, as well because 
of the source from which they proceeded as from their intrinsic excellence, 
would in time become a powerful apostle of his principles, and reflect new 
lustre upon them and their author, by the extent of his aequirements and the 
splendour of his intellect. But a brief space sufficed to dispel the agreeable 
illusion, and his cloud-built palace meited away more rapidly even than it had 
been formed. 

The pupil did not at first dare openly to attack the doctrines of the master, 
but modestly questioned some of the conclusions to which he came ; from ques- 
tions he advanced to doubts, and from doubts at length to disputation. Re- 
siding under the same roof with De Champeaux, and beholding him daily un- 
robed and unvizored, familiarity by degrees bred contempt ; and the real abili- 
ties of the professor, when stripped of art and artificial glitter, were such as to 
make Abaw.ard wonder at the facility with which fame is sometimes won, and 
the ease with which it may be maintained. The veneration with which, in the 
beginning, he had regarded hin vanished never to return. He began to com- 
pare his own resources with those which he observed in De Champeaux, and, 
satisfied with the result, opposed his master’s doctrines without reserve. So 
bold an innovation produced disgust. A teacher had never before been con- 
fronted by one of his own pupils, and all exclaimed loudly against the presump- 
tion of Abwlard. He, confident in himself, as true genus always is, heeded 
nothing that was urged, but pursued his course, refuting all the fondly-cherished 
principles which De Champeavx had pronounced to be based on truth, and was 
gratified in more instances than one by the master’s reluctant submission. It 
must have been a galling moment when the professor yielded to his boy.rival ; 
but genius, like truth, always conquers, and De Champeaux was obliged to 
confess the influence of a master-spirit. Yet the victory was not without bit- 
terness, for to the fame which he acquired in those early discussions, and the 
ealousy which attended it, the philosopher, in the decline of life, looks back 
with the melancholy reflection that it was the primary source of all his calami- 
ties. ‘ From this,” says he, “I date the prologue of all the miseries which 
have befallen me; and, as my name has been extended wider, so has been the 
measure of my misfortunes.”’ It is needless to add that among his fellow- 
scholars the most violent jealousy instantly sprung up. Human nature is the 
same in all ages, and superior talents are ever followed by an attendant demon 
called Envy. It is like a shadow that pursues those bodies on which sunlight 
is shining, and only those. While we are in the shade we have it not 

The soul of Abawlard was not, however, satisfied with the victory achieved 
by him merely as a scholar—he aspired to the chair of philosophy himself, and 
longed to behold admiring crowds learning wisdom from his lips, and spreading 
far and near the celebrity of his name. His heart, filled with that absorbing 
passion for glory which is the characteristic of high genius, felt daily more and 
more its intense longing to give vent to its emotions and be freed from the 
trammels of pupilage, and after deep deliberation he resolved to establish a 
echool. His intention was soon bruited abroad, and drew down upon him at 
once a host of enemies. De Champeaux, powerful in friends, standing, and 
reputation, particularly distinguished himself in leading the opposition : silent 
machination and open enmity were employed to stifle the project in its infancy ; 





— 


but all failed before the superior fortune of Abelard, and, after a contest of six 


months, he established himself at Melun, then a considerable town on the Seine, 
ten leagues above Paris. His youth, beauty, and eloquence, soon drew ad- 
miring auditors around him; old and young alike listened to his lectures with 
rapture; many of De Champeaux’s senior pupils resorted to the young profes- 
sor, and every new lesson he delivered added some new trophy to his fame. 
From Melun he removed to Corbeil, a town distant only a few miles from 
the metropolis. The nearer he approached to Paris the more did De Cham- 
peaux's apprehensions increase, and the more especially as Abelard made ne 
secret of his intentions to batter down the system of philosophy on which hé 
old master sat enthroned. All the appliances of wit end argument he broug't 
to bear with powerful hand on the object of his attack ; his studies were ines- 
sant, his desire for conquest insatiable. ‘The morning sunbeams shone in spon 


scholars of either party rushed enthusiastically into the quarrel, and b: their 
acclamations inspired both. ‘The antagonists met repeatedly and argud. But 
victory was on the side of Abelard, and waved her palm above his rad. If 
we inquire what was the subject of dispute, we discover it to have ben mere 
air. ‘The philosopher himself informs us of the opision of De C™mpeavr, 
which he expended all the force of his intellect to combat. ‘ Era in ea sen- 


of Carlotta exceeded all that we can have any idea of in this sober age. His | formed them; but the union of two lovers sprung from no lordly station, oc- | tentia,” he says in his History, “de communitate atecetemy em eamdern 
retinue pn a prt ee pe number of horses and mules, richly caparisoned | cupying no high places in the world, eminent only by the genius, the beauty, | essentialiter rem totam simul singulis suis inesse astruerit indiv/¥!s, quorum 


in silks, and 


of gold and silver ; knights in the most elegant costumes ; | and the misfortunes which fell to their share, still haunts our memories, wreath- | quidem nulla esset in essentia diversitas, sed sola multitudine acidentium va- 


and Cesar himself, mounted on a noble courser, was dressed in a rich robe of | ed all about with nearly as much interest to us as it had to the rade men of the | rietes.”—‘ Such was his opinion concerning the community of niversals, that 
red satin end gold brocade, embrowdered with pearls and precious stones. But | olden time, and promising to furnish to all future ages an episode the most ex. | he asserted the same whole is essentially inherent in its sever! individuals of 
that which bestowed on the cavalcade the appearance of exhaustless luxury | quirite and affecting in the annals of literature or love. Numberless lovers,| which there is no diversity as to essence, but only a variety4?*ing from tbe 
was, that the mules and horses were shod with shoes of gold. Nevertheless, | doubtless, there have been as gentle and as true, as passionate and unhappy, | multitude of accidents.” And upon this nonsense the whol/mind of the world 


all this parade was thrown away. Carlotta spurned the offers of the wooer 
with contempt. To his solicitations she spiritedly replied, “that she would 
never marry a mar who was not only a priest, but the son of a priest ; not only 





of whom we have no record. But the connexion of Abelard and Heloisa| 
with literature has immortalised names and incidents that must otherwise have | 
lung since perished ; and our cognisance of their history shows, by incontro- | 


was directed, as if the inquiry were worthy of the toil. Such childrea are 


men b 
The incessant application of Abelard undermined hi Constitution, and be 
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ee , 
aye Brittany. There 
was obliged to quit Corbeil and return to his pasine ait in — 
ring soma tae are ed ite apes oben 
ing, but resisted for a considerable period the appl ¥ 
reappear on the arena of his former success. At length, when he he —_ 
pletely recovered, be set forth again for Paris He was now twenty-eight 
years old, a time when the mind verges on its manhood, and feels as if _<4 
with the vigour of a giant. Tne ambition which had slumbered so erates ily 
in the learned solitude of Palais awoke anew, and panted for display. All his 
wers were refreshed, his mind teemed with plenteousness; yet did he oats 
‘as before, rely so much on his resources as to reconstruct the school mt “ 
when a heedless youth of twenty-two, he had erected. He began to fee — 
Socrates how little man really knows of true science, and accordingly ente 
like an hamble student once again the academy of De Champeaux. a 
were the motives that nduced him to this step he has not recorded. The fact 
itself is barely related, and we are left to form our own supposttions upon it 
Whether he did so from humility, or with the deeper motive of propitiating one 
who might be advantageous to him as a friend, and could not but be an — 
cle of importance in bis path if a foe—whether he really expected to learn from 
De Champeaux what he might ineffectually seek elsewhere, or designed to win 
a more glorious prize, that of the pupil humbling the master, must be left en- 
tirely to conjecture Had the motive been honoorable, Abwlard, perhaps. 
would have blazoned it; as it is, any one who reads his life observes a studied 
silence on nrany points : 

Bot, whatever were his motives, Abelard, once more plunged into the pales. 
tra of rhetoric, forgot a! prudential speculations, and gave a loose rein to the 
haughty might of his spirit. He argued, he condemned, he refuted. The gray 
hairs of the old professor did not shield him from the battery of ridicule, elo- 
guence, and philosophy, which Abelard opened upon his favourite doctrines.— 
Even the monastic cow! in which he had arrayed himself during the temporary 
retirement of our scolar, did not deter the latter from irreverently holding up 
himself and his system to public observation, and branding both with de eat ; 
and in a moment of weakness or despair De Champeaux recanted the opinions 
which he had been for years advocating, and subcribed before the whole city to 
those of his adversary. This last step nearly set the seal on his ruin. His 
scholars left him, and it was for a while in contemplation to forbid him the 
schools. The lecturer who had succeeded to De Champeaux of his own accord 
waited on Abelard, and, reserving the emoluments, resigned to him the chair 
of philosophy, as being the person most worthy to fill and to dignify it; and 
the church, determining to secure the aid of one so likely to prove an able 
champion, presented him with a canoniciate in the cathedral of Paris. Aba- 
lard was now in the fu!l sunshine of prosperity. But the enmity of De Cham- 
peanx was not idle. He accused the professor who had resigned the chair to 
Abelard of certain misdemeanours, and was lucky enough to substantiate his 
charge by proofs. This person accordingly was turued out, and another sub- 
stituted in his place, to whom Abelard was obnoxious. The scholar retired, 
disgusted, to Melun, and in solitude triumphantly consoled himself by applying 
to his own situation the verse of Ovid : 

“* Summa petit livor, perflant altissima venti.’—Der Remep. Amor. lib. |. 


The quiet of Melun was, however, little adapted for a spirit like his that re- | 


velled in the storm. and whose brightest properties were struck out by opposi- 
tion. He resolved to drive the rival professor from a post which he was inca- 
pable of filling, and which to our scholar he appeared to have usurped. He 

uitted Melun, therefore, with a whole train of scholastic followers as anxious 
he the approaching tournament of mind as ever ruder bands were for the foray 
or the encounter, and took up his abode at the Mount of St. Genévieve He 
was followed by De Chaotpeaux, who had removed shortly before to a rural re- 
tirement, and the strife was renewed. The new professor suddenly found him- 
self deserted by his scholars, who flocked to the schools of the two aalagonists 
as inclination or prejudice inclined them; and Abwlard and De Champeaux, 
once again pitted in the intellectual warfare, occupied the attention of all Eu- 
rope. The modesty of the former does not allow him to relate the result at 
length, but the lines in which he closes his account of it can leave no doubt of 
how the struggle ended : 

Si queritis hujus 
Fortunam pugne, non sum superutus ab illo. 
Ov. Mer. 1. xi. 

This was their last fight. They never again met as antagonists. De Cham 
peaux, elevated soon after to the mitre, laid aside the arms in whieh he had so 
long prided; and Abzlard quitted the scene of his loftiest renown for Palais, 
whither he had been called by a letter from his mother. His father had long 
before left the world, and sought repose in the cloisters of a neighbouring mo- 
nastery. The mother of ovr philosopher resolved to imitate his example, and 
for the last time bestowed upon her splendid son her blessings and adieus. 

We know not what impression the history of the foregoing literary disputes 
between master and pupil may have left on the readers’ mind. ‘To some they 
will place the character of Abwlard in an unfavourable light ; to the few who 
remember how headstrong a thing genius is, they will appear only natural re- 
sults. ‘Ihose who feel disposed to condemn must bear in mind the youth o! 
the philosopher, which is the beat palliation, perhaps, for his want of reverence 
towards old age, and may not unreasonably surmise the jealousy and passion of 
De Champeaux, which would have excited a less ardent spirit than that of 
Abelard. They will do weil, also, to recollect the fierce rivalry for the golden 
prize of glory which agitated men’s minds in those iron days far more intensely 
than in our own ; and that to attack and to oppose, to challenge and to battle, 
was the great characteristic of those chivalrous times, whether we lay the 
scene of our inquiry in the tilt-yard or the oratory, in the gilded amphitheatre 
or the dusky cloister The mind of Ab#lard was evoked in first ‘ts full power 
by those early discussions. Had he been less apt to argue and dispute, his ce- 
lebrity had been less also. 

The secession of De Champeaux from the arena left Abwlard without a rival, 
and he accordingly turned his attention from the useless consideration of es- 
sences and universals to the sublimer science of theology. He had already 
achieved sufficient celebrity in the former pursuits ; his competitors were beaten 
and driven from the field, and himself left without any motive to struggle for ad- 
ditional renown ; but in the study of divinity, in every respect a nobler one than 
any other, he panted to be crowned with more splendid laurels, and entered on it 
with an alacrity cliaracteristic of his genius. The chair of theology was then oc- 
cupied by @ canon and dean of the chapter named Anselm, whose academy at La. 
on, an episcopal see twenty-seven leagues from Paris, was the most celebrated in 
France, and to him our scholar went. Anselm had been in early life the tutor 
of De Champeaux. He received Abelard with open arms, but the eagle eye 
of the latter read him at a glance. The description which he gives of the old 
professor is striking, and has one or two of those bold and original figures in 
which Abelard indulged, and which show the masculine mould of his mind.— 
We subjom a translation of his own words : 


“‘T went to this old man, to whom long custom rather than genius or memo- 
ry had given reputation. Any one who had consulted him on a difficulty was 
sure to go away more dubious and perplexed than hecame. To hear him was 
delightful, for he possessed an astonishing fluency of language; but in his 
words was neither reason nor common sense. Whenever he attempted to 
kindle a fire, he never enlightened his house, but clouded it with smoke. His 
tree, which consisted wholly of leaves, looked beautiful at a distance ; but 
those who surveyed it carefully near at hand found it with out fruit. I went up 
to this tree, in full expectation; my eye beheld it was the fig-tree which the 
Lord had cursed ; or, | said it might be that old oak with which the poet com- 
pares Pompey. 


‘ Still seemed he to possess and fill his place, 
But stood the shadow of what once he was; 
So in the field with Ceres’ bounty spread 
Uprears some ancient oak his reverend head.’ 
Rowe's Lucan. 
And after this discovery I reposed not many days under its obnoxious 
shade.” ; 

Abelard at first manifested his opinion of Anselm's lectures by frequent ab- 
sence during the hours of their delivery. This was a more delicate manner of 
exibiting his estimation of the old man than by open discussion, where both 
were likely to lose their temper and become enemies. But it did not the less 
offend the disciples of Anselm. They were indignant that so great a name 
should be lightly treated, and in the carelessness of Abelard they saw a silent 
reproof of their owr discernment. Anselm himself was not without some pangs 
of jealousy. The learning and quickness for which Abelard was distinguished 
were soon put to the test, and the result of the trial showed that he relied not 
vainly on the wonderful resources of his intellect. 

It happened one day that, being in company with some other scholars, Abwlard 
was asked what he thought of the study of the holy writings. “I answered,” 
replied the scholar, “ that the study of the Scriptures was highly salutary and 
excellent ; but that I wondered much how any one who professed to be learned 
could require any other aid than his own talents, or perbaps some simple com- 
mentary to elucidate the Bible ; and, stil] more, how he could need the assist- 
ance of a theologian to teach him.” The words were greeted with laughter. 
Abelard was sneeringly asked whether he would mo the attempt. He 
accepted the challenge without hesitation, and the prophecy of Ezekiel was 
selected as being the most obscure, and the least expounded, of any of the 
sacred books. With a single commentator, Abelard promised to be ready 
Bext morning with the exposition. Those who affected to be his friends urged 








practice—it 
cried he, “but by mind, that I hope to win the garland of fame. Ye who 
doubt my abilities must witness their display to-morrow, or the trial is at an 
end.” But a few attended his bes 
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him to devote more time and consideration to the ~ The answer of Abw- | fouland constraining motive” She became ashy pale as she said this. “ But 
ard was noble. ~ It isnot by mere ! it is by application sulely,” | Aere—what had I to gein by my poor master's death! His will contained 


ho bequest to me’ You cannot frighten me. 1 have much to repent of 
—much—bat not in this case. Here | am fearless. lam innocent; and so 


wre. They did not believe it pos- | it will appear. Ere long a verdict of * Not guilty,’ will unlock my prison 


sible for human wit to be so suddenly marshalled. But those who did attend | door.” 


speedily carried an account of the lecture in the most glowing language of 
compliment whithersoever they went. The next day his hall of meeting was 
crowded ; the audience went away filled with admiration ; 
student of divinity bid fair to rival the hoary Anselm. An interdict was imme- 
diately procared by the latter to prevent the further continuance of his lectures; 
but the prohibition served to increase their celebrity, and Aba-lard, returning to 
Paris, re-established his old school, and beesme the magnet of attraction to 
which all who loved letters turned intuitively. He commenced his lectures 
by that identical exposition of Ezekiel which had gained him so much fame at 
Laon, and so gratified all who heard him, that many doubted whether he was 
greater as a polemic or a philosopher. His position at this period is described 
in the following terms by his friend Fulco, in a letter io the philosopher 
himself :-— 

“No distance of country, no heighth of mountains, no depth of valleys, no 
intricate journey beset with perils and thorns, could withhold your scholars 
from you The youth of Britain, crowding to their shores, were not intimi- 
dated by the sea which met their eyes, or the billows that broke at their feet ; 


and the young }man ‘To the former this *ppeared unusval and suspicious; she wou 





But in that opinion she stood alone. Her attorney did not place 
faith in her declarations ; and her counsel was convinced she was a gity wo- 
account of the previous portion of her life; would say nothing as vo i dene 
nections ; and call no witnesses as to character. 

* It as the present you have to deal with,” was her re ly when pressed u: 
this pomt—* not the past There is one, and but one quisition for coneideration, 
—am I, or am | not, my master’s murderer 1" 


“She's been m troubled waters before,” was her law-man's conclusion ; 
“and if she floats this time—it's well '" 

The trial took place. Serjeant Lens held the brief for the prosecution. Those 
who recollect that equable, gentlemanly, and benevolent man, will readily ima. 
ops the delicacy and forbearance with which he discharged a disagreeable duty. 

a terms sumple and well-chosen he detailed the case against the pmeene, No 
tone of exaggeration or of acrimony, no vehement gesture, no aflected phrase- 
ology, no sentiment utterred for the sake of embellishment or effect, marred 
his manly and candid address. [t wes the dispassionate statement of a conset- 


in spite of danger they cleared the dreadful pass The more remote islands | entious man. 


dismissed their savage sons. Germany, Spain, Flanders, the people of the 
North and South, flocked to you; in their mouths your name only was heard. 
They advised, they praised, they extolled your abilities. I speak not of those 
whom the walls of Baie inclosed, nor of the inhabitants of our neighbouring 


or more distant provinces, from whom they as ardently sought for wisdom as | Where, and how it was discovered 
In a word, moved by the splen- | 


if all its treasures had been there locked up. 
dour of your genius, by the charms of your elocution, and by the acuteness of 
your penetration, to you they all approached as to the source from which 
science flowed in the purest stream.” 

“ But prosperity,” says Abelard, “is the shoal of fools.” Having now 
gained all that he wished, universally acknowledged as being the greatest 


philosopher of the age, he began to relax from his labours, and seemed in more | 


danger of defeat, when he had scarcely an enemy to dread, than when strog- 
gling for the victory. And the more intimately, he tells us, he became 
versed in the ennobling science of theology and philosophy, the more distant 
did he seem to be removed from the observance of the precepts of one or the 
other. What were the excesses into which he plunged he does not say. He 
expressly tells us that he was no vulgar libertine. But he had found the 
futility of philosophy to ensure happiness. He felt lonely and unhappy, when 
suddenly the romance of his life began; and the name of his mistress and 
wife becomes henceforth inwoven with his sweet and singular story 
(To be continued.) 





UNCERTAINTY OF THE LAW. 
THE JUNIOR COUNSEL 


A toast there is in vogue at the Bar-mess, and specially favoured by the 
juniors, “* The glorious uncertainty of the law.” None who have given their 
attention to the proceedings of our criminal courts will deny the claim for a 
cordial reception which this pithy sentence possesses on those to whom it is 
addressed. What knowledge of human nature, what nice discrimination of 
character does the successful conduct of a cause involve! What a irivial 
incident often determines the verdict of a jury! A fact injudiciously disclosed, 
a line of cross.examination indiscreetly pursued, the calling up of one blunder- 
ing or unwilling witness, the dispensing with the testimony of another—each of 
these, in turn, has Jed to unmerited defeat ; while, on the other hand, a touch- 
ing appeal to the feelings of a jury, or a bold and dextrous descent to, and 


ous illustration, has crowned with undeserved triumph many a desperate case. 
A higher intellectual treat than that afforded by the genius of an able and prac- 
tised counsel can scarcely be presented to a thoughtful mind. Clear and con- 
secutive in his reasoning, quick and subtle in the knowledge of what to present 
and what to withhold, carrying his audience along with him while he takes a 
full view of the whole bearings of a question, and the relation in which it may 
stand to general or special laws, lulling all suspicion, and inducing, by the com- 
mon sense and practical experience he displays, a feeling of thorough security 
in his averments—we forget that he is a paid advocate, and extend to his in- 
tegrity that conviction which his facts and his arguments have forced us to yield 
to his judgment. 

Nor, in dwelling on the “ glorious uncertainty,” must it be forgotton, that 
occasionally a counsel takes a view of the case totally opposed to that which 
his brief suggests tohim. He not unfrequently dares to think for himself : if 
erroneously, frightful indeed is the penalty paid by those whom he represents ! 

Thus did I reason during the trial for murder of Reza Gray, a deeply-wronged 
and desperate woman, who for a short period came under my care. She was 
defended, in the absence from sudden illness of his leader, by a junior counsol, 
who aimed at the repotation of ‘‘ an immensely clever young man,”’ with “ very 
original views,” and who “had an opinion of his own” on most points. He 
chose to consider her guilty, and as such treated her. 
innocence. 
knowledge direct or indirect, of the crime laid to her charge; but her coursel 
instead of crediting her, and subjecting to severe cross-examination the depo- 
nents against her, raised this point of law and that point of law, (which the 
judge successively overruled) and showed an evident reluctance to cross-examine 
any witness for the prosecution, apparently from a dread of eliciting facts un- 
favourable to the prisoner. His defence was a series of quibbles, not a thorough 
sifting of facts. The result wes—but | am anticipating. 

The case was enveloped in mystery. On a small farm, about ten miles from 
the county town, resided a wealthy yeoman, of the name of Ampthill. His 
family consisted of his wife, a dressy, volatile person, many years younger than 
himself ; a son by a former marriage, who assisted him iu the farm; and a 
housekeeper, or companion, Reza Gray, a superior kind of servant, whose con- 
duct became subsequently the subject of such a lengthened and painful inquiry. 

For the last seven months of his life the old yeoman’s health had gradually 
declined ; and, yielding to the re,tera‘ed representations of his wife and son, 
he reluctantly made his will. Eleven weeks afterwards he expired, under cir- 
cumstances which became matter of judicial investigation. Ampthill was par- 
ticularly fond of Suffolk dumplings : and on the morning of his death begged 
that his favourite dish might form part of that day'sdinner. Of these donates 
he ate freely ; his son modera ely ; the wife extremely sparingly; while by 
Reza, the servant girl, they were declined altogether. Soon after the meal the 
old yeoman was seized with very alarming symptoms. These were speedily 
shared by his son. ‘The wife was taken ill; and the whole household became 
panic-stricken. A medical man was sent for, who at once pronounced the case 
of Mr. Ampthill to be beyond a!l human aid, and the son to be in imminent 
danger. ‘ For the wife's recovery,” he added, ‘* he thought he could answer ; 
and affirm safely, from present appearances, that the whole family had been 
POISONED !" 

The amazement this announcement created in a retired and quiet hamlet 
may be imagined. The surgeon's prognosis proved correct. Old Ampthill died 
a few minutes before midnight. A coroner's inquest was held; the body was 
examined ; and the presence of arsenic detected in the contents of the stom- 
ach. Further investigation was deemed necessary. The remains of the Suf- 
folk dumplings were analysed, and similar results obtained. It was clear the 
old farmer had perished by poison ; but, whether accidentally or wilfully admin- 
istered was the mooted question. To that a painful answer seemed given, 
when a packet containing arsenic was found in the maid-servant's room, She 
was immediately taken up on suspicion; @ train of circumstances all tending 
to criminate her was submitted to the consideration of the coroner's jury ; and 
they, after a lengthened and patient investigation, returned a verdict of * Wil 
ful Murder.” 
| The coroner at once issued his warrant, and she became the following mor- 
< the inmate of a prison 

The nerve she possessed was remarkable. Rapid as had been the transition 
frem a home of quiet and comfort to the restraint and wretchedness of a goal, 
no murmurs, no tears, no womanish regrets escaped her. She affirmed—and 
from this statement she never varied—that she was guiltless of the crime al- 
leged against her; and that she could explain, on her trial, easily and satisfac- 
torily, every circumstance on which her accusers relied. Of the favourable is- 
sue of that trial she seemed certain. She was was, in fact, perfectly fearless. 
When I ventured to tell ber that her life hung on the breath of twelve men ; 


oning, which could not be far off, and might be very near, she replied quickly, 
but calmly. 

“ No British jury will hang an innocent woman ! 
better.” 

A warning was then hazarded against presumption; and the weight of the 
circumstantial evidence against her was, in detail, recalled to her memory. — 
With a cheerful smile she replied, 

“ What will circumstancial evidence avail against innocence’ I telt you 


I know my countrymen 





that I am wor ity! I would not bave hurt a hair of that old man’s hesd. 
Murder bim! Ro: Murder, sir—murder is not committed without some 


and that it was wisdom, by prayer and penitence to prepare for that final reck- | 


As the trial proceeded there was a gradual disclosure of circumstances which 
seemed more or less to make against the prisoner. The paper of arsenic, partly 


| used, found in her room, was produced ; and the party who bad the mistortune 


| 





| to 





adoption of, their coarser prejudices, an apt repartee, a happy retort, a humour. | 





She asseverated her | 


Repeatedly, and in solemn terms, did she protest that she had no | 
| when compelled to try capital offences, he perused each deposition previous to 





to detect it was placed in the witness-box, and on oath compelled to state when, 
This arsenic, it was shown, Reza had pur- 
chased about & month previously, of a chemist in a neighbouring town. The 
dumplings which had proved so noxious had been ae by herself; nor had 
she quitted the kitchen during the eatire morning preceding the fatal meal. 
The contents of the barrel, whence she had taken the flour used in making the 
dumpling, had been examined, and pronounced perfectly good and wholesome * 
What, however, seemed most to impress the jury, was the Appearance in the 
witness-box of her late master’s son; pale, feeble, and emaciated, from the 
effects of poison ; and the tale which he there, in low and trembling accents, 
ld. 
He deposed to two quarrels, on two different occasions, between his late fa- 
ther and the prisoner; and he swore that on each occasion Keza, who was 
“ short-tempered, naggy, and very irascible,”’ said, ** Ah! well! a day will 
come, and soon, old man, when you will repent this!” This witness, whose 
evidence told so much against his client, Mr. Harkaway, her counsel, declined 
to cross examine ! 

The medical evidence was then given ; and with it the case for the prosecu- 
tion closed. 

The judge, the late humane and excellent Baron Bayley, then called upon 
the prisoner for her defence. Sheread it from a written paper. It was not 
lengthy, but somewhat probable ; and delivered in a clear, sustained, and im- 
pressive tone. All the circumstances unfavourable to her she admitted ; and 
one by one explained. The arsenic found in her box she declared was pur- 
chased by her late moster’s express direction, and with his own money, and for 
the purpose of being mixed with the seed wheat; a practice common in that part 
of the country ; and which he had adopted for years. Some of the arsenic Aad 
been so used, as her master's son well knew ; and to prevent mischief she had 
taken the remainder out of the kitchen-drawer, and placed it under lock and 
key in a box in her own room 

* As to the fact,” she proceeded, ‘ of her not partaking at all on that well- 
remembered day of the yeast dumplings,—on which circumstance much remark 
had been made—the jury, she was sure, would agree that that must go for no- 
thing when they were told that she never ale them ; they disagreed with her.” 
To make this statement good, she begged the judge would again eal) and 
question her late mistress. The charge of poring threatened her master she 
met by observing that he had more than once employed towards ber very grows 
and immoral language ; and that, with reference to his age, his state of health, 
and his apparent nearness to the grave, she had told him that a day was coming 
—his last day she meant—when he would repent of having used such expres- 
sions 

With a solemn, forcible, and earnest asseveration of her innocence, her defence 
closed. To it the judge paid marked attention ; and on ite termination re- 
placed young Ampthill and the widow in the witness-box. ‘Their testimony 
unquestionably corroborated a considerable portion of the defence. The for- 
mer admitted that it was his father’s practice to mingle arsenic with his seen. 
witaT; and thathe “ recollected Reza on two occasions to have received 
money from her late master to purchase arsenic for that special purpose.’ ‘The 
widow stated, reluctantly enough, that “* on no previous occaion had she ever 
known the prisoner to eat yeast dumpling she * invariajly refused.” The 
threat was then adverted to ; and the step-son, on being hard pressed by the 
judge, admitted that his father had * very worrying ways ;"' and was not over- 
nice in his language—particularly towards women !"' 

The sunming-up was beautiful. It abounded with humanity, precision, and 
caution. Those who were at all conversant with Judge Bayley's character, or 
cognizant of his aversion to capital punishments, or aware of the reluctance 
with which he approached cases where the penalty was death, the share they 
occupied of his thoughts, and the painful and absorbing attention with which, 


ascending the judgment seat, were prepared for no common display of huma- 
nity and discrimination on this occasion. Nor were they disappointed. He 
dwelt on every circumstance favourable to the prisoner. He enlarged on the 
absence of all motive. He drew the jury's attention to the fact of the deceased 
being accustomed to mix arsenic with his seed-wheat; and the probability 
there was of some of this wheat finding its way into the flour barrel, and thus 
that this fatal occurrence might have been altogether accidental. The language 
used by the prisoner to her late master did not, in his opinion, amount to a 
threat ; and the explanation she gave of it was natural and reasonable. He 
expressed surprise that no witnesses had been called to character; the more 
because the jury would see that the prisoner had received an education far, very 
far superior to that usually bestowed on persons in her rank of life. On the 
whole, it was clear that this was the interpretation which Judge Bayley wished 
the jury to adopt in evidence—viz., that Ampthill’s death was accidental. 
The conclusion of his address was dignified and solemn. He reminded 
the jury of their fearful responsibilities. He warned them of the ef- 
fect of their decision upon the unhappy woman now before them. It was not 
sufficient that the case against the prisoner was one of strong suspicion. Her 
life was in their hands; and before they took it away they must be satisfied 
that she was, with malice aforethought, wantonly and wilfully the murderess of 
her master, as charged in the indictment. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict. Five, ten, twenty minutes elap- 
sed; the next case was called, and a fresh jury sworn, and still the fate of Re- 
za Gray bung in the balance Forty minutes passed; and the anxiety of a 
crowded court was becomming momentarily more marked and visible, when 
the jury returned into court. Every eye was fixed on the foreman; who, im- 
stead of delivering the expected verdiet, asked the judge for some explanation 
on that part of the evidence which related to the discovery of arsenic in the 
prisoner s box. 

“ You most take that fact,” was his lordslip’s reply, “ as you find it stated 
in the evidence. I can give you no explanation. ‘The prisoner accounts for it 
by saying, that she placed it there by way of precaution. Her aim was, she 
asserts, to prevent mischief.” 

“ But in Aer box,” said the foreman inquiringly, “ arsenic was found ; that 
box was locked ; and she held the key '” 

‘* That is in evidence ; and arso,” added the judge, wih emphasis, “that 
the moment she found that suspicion had attached to her, she voluntarily deliv- 
ered up the key of that box, and desired that 1/ might be searched, and eve: 
article she had. The wuorr of that portion of the eveidence must be © - 
ered ; not a part.” 

The jury retired. 

It was an agricultural jury! God help the poor prisoner! Such juries, and 
such yurors, as | have known leave my own country parish! Jurors to whom 
1 would not entrust the fate of a favourite dog. Obstinate, prejudiced, narrow- 
minded, cruel, deaf to reason, and inaccessivie to remonstance ; men, as Lord 
John Russell aptly described them, “ whose intellects are as maddy es their 
roads, and their wills far more obstinate than those of the brutes they drive.” 
Such beings bad their representatives in the jury-box that pers e fore- 
man sat with lips firmly screwed together, knitted brows, and a lowering, res- 
olute eye, which said as plainly as lips aod eyes could say, “ My mind is made 
up, this is @ hanging matter!” Once this expressi.n varied when the jadge. 
in his charge, dwelt on the points favourable to the prisoner. The foreman 
then rolled his eyes in the most extraordinary manner round the court, end fix- 
ed them finally on the ceiling. It was tantamount to “ Tell that fo the ma- 
rines !" Within two of bim was an , sharp-visaged man, who sat bolt u 
right, the very prototype of honour ! held his hands closely clasped toget- 
er; end as the evidence proceeded, seemed to say,“ What! powon a raB- 
mee! ! on his own homestead, with his “ missis” by his side, surrounded by 
his grunting pigs, and cackling hens, encircled by all that makes life dear, the 
kine lowing 1 thei stalls, the hissing on the Tear him from 
existence, and thus' Death by flame would be too mild a punishment. 
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On the same row was another agriculturist, a broad-faced, wide mouthed, 
drowsy-looking being, who yawned at times fearfully, and seemed much imeli- 
ped to snore. But he had manners! Whenever the jodge spoke, he roused 
| f And when Baron Bayley commented, as he could scarcely avoid do- 
sug, vo the enormity of the crime, ovr somnolent friend shook his bead slowly 
bat zealously, moch in the «pirit of the candidate on the Bristol hastings, who 
eried, “ 1 way ditto to Mr. Burke ; I say ditto to Mr. Burke.”’ 

Marked and visible was the effect which the uncertainty of the jury produced 

the court. An air of deepened gravity stole over the features of the 
jodge. It seemed as if then, and for the first time, his mind bad admitted 
the conviction that the verdict of the jury would be unfavourable. He stopped 
the cause he was trying, and again referred to bis notes’ While so engaged @ 
bustle was heard without, and the jury in a body returned into court. The 
solemn question was put in the twanging, nasal accents of a hardened and 
eareless official : 

“Gentlemen of the jury, are you agreed upon your verdict’ How say 
you’ Is the prisoner at the bar guilty, or not guilty '" 

« Gent.” 

“You say she is guilty; that ie your verdict, and so you say ali!” 

The judge slowly put on the black cap, and proceeded to pass sentence. 
His address was short, but impressive, and full of feeling. Nothing in the 
shape of reproach was to be found in it. He dwelt upon the awful features of 
her position ; and entreated her «holly to abstract her thoughts from that 
world which was so soon to close upon her forever. The wretched voman 
gazed wildly around ber when Baron Bayley begen his address, as if wholly 
unprepared for the verdict, and utterly unable to realize it. She grasped the 
dock convulsively with ber hands; her face became perfectly livid ; and ber 
bosom heaved with a vehemence and rapidity frightful to witness. But as his 
lordship proceeded, the extraordmary nerve, which she had hitherto displayed, 
returned ; end she listened calmly and submissively to her sentence. At its 
close she curtsied most respectfully to the court, and uttered in tones low, but 
distinetly adible in the stillness that prevailed, “ J am unnocent, my lord ; and 
so it will one day appear.” 

A very few minutes sufficed to disperse the dense assemblage collected 
within the county hall. Suspense had given place to certainty; and the 
curiosity of the idler was appeased. In squeezing through the portal, I passed 
into a group of counsel, who were discussing the evidence. 

“ Was there ever.” said one, “ a line of defence so promising and so marred ! 
Why not have called the deceased's widow! Where was she on the morning 
of old Ampthill’s death! Risk there could have been none in subjecting her 
to a raking cross-examination '" 

“The prisoner herself suggested it," remarked another. “ Through her 
attorney bon handed a slip of paper to her counsel. Its purport was, ‘ Call 
my late mistress as to my character and conduct while her servant. Cross- 
examine ber. She cannot speak illof me." The genius replied, ‘ It is useless: 

the case is complete!" 

“Ha! ha! ha!—a remark worthy of ‘an original thinker,’—truly descrip- 
tive of the man who has‘ an opinion of his own,’ on all points.” 

“TIT remember Sir Vicary Gibbs telling me,” resumed the first speaker, 
“that he had more than once ‘known a prisoner hung by his own counsel !° 
I set it down as one of Sir Vicary’s vinegar speeches, and never could man 
say a bitter thing with greater gusto; but to-day have | seen it exemplified. 
The party who has actually ted the noose round the neck of that unhappy 
woman is—" 

“Her own counsel,’ said Serjeant Pell, coming up, and finishing the 
sentence 
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ANECDOTES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


From the Recollections of the Rifleman Harris. 
EDITED BY HENRY CURLING. 

A youth joined the rifles soon after 1 myself put on the green jacket, whose 
name was Mediey. He was but a smali chap, being under the standard ove 
inch ;* but ovr officers thought he promised fair to become a tall fellow, and 
he was, accordingly not reyected. Medley did not deceive them; for, on the 
day he first joined the rifles, he was five feet one inch in heighth, and on the 
day he was killed, at Barrossa, he was exactly six feet one. He was cele- 
brated for being the greatest grumbler, the greatest eater, and the most 
yen er fellow in the whole corps. I remember he cut a most desperate 

gure in the retreat to Corunna; for there he had enough to bear both of 
fatigue and hunger; and a very little of either of these disagreeables would 
make him extremely bad company at any time. It was dangerous, too, to 
bid him hold his tongue sometimes ; for he had picked up 80 amongst us since 
he was only five feet one, and grown so bony as well as tall, that he would 
challenge and thrash any man in the corps. Corunna, however, though i 
could not stop bis growling, took the desire of boxing quite out of him; and 
he eprawled, scrambled, and swore, till he somehow, got through that business. 
If General Crawford cou'd have heard but the twentieth part of what I heard 
him utter about him on that retreat, | think he would have cut Medley in 
half. He was, as I said, a capital feeder; and his own allowance was not 
half enough to satisfy his cravings, so that he often got some of his comrades 
to help him out with a portion of theirs. Lle was my comrade fer about two 
years; and, as I was a shoemaker, I often had food to give him; indeed, it 
was highly necessary either to give him what I had for my own allowance, or 
find some provision alsewhere, for he was the most cross grained fellow, if his 
belly was nut filled, that we ever had amongst us. He was killed at Barrossa, 
as | said, and he carried his ill-humour with him to the very last hour of his 
life ; for, being knocked over by a musket-ball in the thigh, he was spoken to 
as he lay by some of his comrades, who, asking if they should assist him, and 
earry him to the rear, he told them to * Go, and be d—d !” and, bidding them 
mind their own business, abused them till they passed on and left him. I was 
told this last anecdote of him by the very men who had spoken to him, and got 
this blessing as he lay. 

We had another tal! fellow in the four companies of rifles who were in that 
retreat. His name was Thomas Higgins; he was six feet one and a helf, and 
quite as lank and bony a» Medley. fic also was an ill-tempered fellow, but 
nothing to compare with him either in eating or grumbling. The tall men, | 
have oiten observed, bore the fatigue much worse than the short ones; and 
Higgins, among others of the big ‘uns, was dreadfully put to it to keep on. We 
lost him entirely when about half through this business, | remember; for, du- 
ing a short halt of about ten minutes he was reprimanded by one of our officers 
for the slovenly atate of his clothing and accoutrements; his dress almost 
dropping from his lower limbs, and his knapsack hanging by a strap or two down 
about his waist. Higgins did not take it all kind being quarrelled with at such 
atime, and, uttering sundry impertinences, desired to koow if they were ever 
to be allowed to halt any more, adding, that he did not see very well how he 
was to be very smart after what he had already gone through. The officer 
spoke to one of the sergeants upon this, and bid him remember, if they got to 
their journeys end, to give Higgins an extra guard for his behaviour. ‘* Oh! 
then, d—n me,” said Higgins, * if I ever take it!” and,“turning about, as we 
all moved on at the word to march, he marched off in the contrary direction, 
and we never either saw or heard of him from that hour; and it was supposed 
afterwards, amongst us, that he had either perished alone in the night, or join 
ed the French, who were at our heels. These were the two tallest men in the 
four companies of rifles ; and both were in the company | belonged to. Higgins 
was the ngbt hand, and Medley tee left hand man 

There was another agriculturist who, I remember, was in the rifles with me 
He was the eldest son of a gentleman tarmer who resided in Yorkshire, and as 
bandsome a youth as I think J ever heheld ; but he was one of the wildest 
chaps, perhaps, in the whole county, and, although he was not above four or 
five-and-twenty, his parents had found it out to their cost. In one of his sprees, 
happening to fall in with Sergeant Sugden of our corps, nothing would content 
him but he must enlist. Sudgen, you may easily conceive, was not averse to 
indulge such a“ preapiring” het and very soon had him for a reeruit. Al- 
thongh there must have been considerable difference in the style of life amor gst 
us to what he had been used to, yet he appeared nowise displeased with the 
change. ‘To be sure, he was rather too lively a bird at times, and, having plen- 
ty of money, occasionally got himself into trouble, but nothing particularly dis- 
agreeable happened, and altogether he was very much liked in the corps, i 

which he went by the nawe of “The Gentleman Farmer.” Jost before a de. 
tachment of the rifles started for Portugal, a gentleman rode into the barrack 


square, and inquired of some of the men for this young spark, whose name | | 


cannot now remember. The meeting was not a very amicable one, for the 
new-comer was the gentleman-farmer's brother, who ‘upbraded him with his 
conduct in enlisting, and told of the anxiety and sorrow this new freak had 
caused at home. After they had somewhat mollified their quarrel, they sought 
an interview with our commanding: officer; and the brother immediately, in 
the name of the parents, offered any sum the colonel chose to name, so he 
would but grant the gentleman-fermer a discharge. The colonel however, 
was not willing to lose him, and refused at that time to grant his request 

“ He is & wild and untamed spirit,” he said; “and as he is just now under 
orders for foreign service, he had better go; let him have a year of that fun ; it 
will do his complaint good ; and if he lives, we shail see him, I hope, return 
an improved man.” 
—_—— 


— stankard at that Gime, when men were quickly used up, was fivef ect tre 
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The new-comer, therefore, was fain to put up with this easter, and next lived return, wand sever enth a rush afterw =e Bho oni: : 
morning returned bome to his parents, rently much cut up and disappointed | living examples of what climate can bring — but, een somtined 
at his ill euccess. ae the gentieman-farmer emberked for Portugal, | framed as if of iron to. - body 
and was soon after withess of a wilder scene of dscord and horror than, I dare Nothing, | suppose, could exceed the dreadf 
say, even his hair-brained ideas quite contemplated when he enlisted for a sol- | occasion Si the athatetae from 7 late ny, pe, ag wrt “- the 
dier ; in short, he took his first leeson of actual warfare at the siege of Badajoz, | mouth, who had assembled in some number to ie on hal ee ole! om 
and entering with heart and soul into the breach, his head was deshed into a | with the sight of their countrym d relati a wee 
hundzed pieces, by a canon ball. 4 srymen end relatives returning to England in such a 


| ghastly state; whilst the three Elarts, with feet swathed i 
Thomas Mayberry was a man wel! known at that time in the rifles. He was ing that hardly covered their nakedaess, pom o eee ee 
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a sergeant in my day, and was much thought of by oor officers, #s a very active | ing their faces, eyes dimmed with toil, (f i 
and a non-commissioned officer, being considered, up to the time of com- | me Poe to those ane had them left, the Siies toleg, petted. y a pe 
mitting the slight mistake I shal! have to tell of, one ot the most honest men the swords glued to the scabbard ;—these three brothers, I sa tf vk = 
inthe army. With the men he wes not altogether so well liked, as he was | them myself,) as they bobbied up the beach, were makiog alt pad, 4 heard 
| considered rather too blusteracious and tyrannical. Whilst in the town of | and cracking their jokes upon the misery of our situetion, and the « oo 
Hythe, he got the fingering of about two bundred pounds, for the purpose of | they themselves cut. 4 sppestease 
| paying for necessaries purchased for the men of his company, and whichtwo| [ recollect seeing at this time an affecting instance of female affection di 
| a een re he had, in a very short «pace of time, managed to make away | played. One of our officers, whose name | wil! not mention, and ok vd 
with, and Jose in the society of a party of gamblers, who at that time infested | much beloved by us all, observed his wife waiting for him on the beach + 
the town of Hythe. Captain Hart, who then commanded the company May- | disembarked from the boat He met her as she rushed into the sea to oui 
berry belonged to, was not a little thunderstruck, some little time alter, at find- | him, and they were locked in each others’ arms before the touched th y™ 
ing that the several tradesmen who furnished the articles for the men had never | jand. y ated 
been settled with, and, sending for Mayberry, discovered the delinquency.— 
Mayberry was a prisoner in a moment; and Captain Hart was as much aston- |+ 
ished as if his own father had committed a fraud, so well and so much was 
Mayberry thought of. He was brought to cour:-martial, together with two | 
other men, whom he had seduced to become partners in his gambling transac- Lynedoch cattage, the scat of the venerable Lord Lynedoch, stands on 
tions; and, on the inquiry, it was further discovered thet he had been tn the | the banks of the river Almond, about six miles from Perth. The house is 
habit of cheating the men of his company out of a farthing a-week each for | truly a cottage, but it opens into a cor servatory and flower-garden, kept in 
the last ten months. That was, perhaps, the worst thing against him. He | exquisite order, with the river murmuring below. A more pe Wa t 
was sentenced to receive seven hundred lushes. Corporal Morrisson and Pat- | can hardly be conceived. ‘The surrounding grounds cons:st of green pee 
rick Dwine, his two participators in this roguery, got, I remember, the former | hills and dells, succeeding each other like waves of the sea; and though 
three, and the latter one hundred, awarded to them | fertile and cultivated fields are in the distance, not another house or euinas 
When the square was formed for punishment, and the three were brought | js visible. About half a mile from the aged warrior’s nest is‘a spot wtll 
out, it was necessary to check the men of the regiment, or they would have | more retired, though famous in Scottish song; it is the grave of the two 
hooted and hissed them on the parade. I[ recollect, also, that there was @ | heroines, ** Bessy Bell and Mary Gray,” whose simple and touching sto 
civilian, of the name of Gilbert, whom Mayberry had defrauded, and he had | hus been embalmed by some rustic poet, in a copy of verses that has floated 
inquired the time of his punishment, and was present in rear during the inflic- | down through generations of readers. 
lion, having expressed to some of Mayberry’s companions that he was content Allan Ramsay first published a version of this song in his “ Tea-Table 
to lose the money, so that he saw the fellow well flogged—a pretty good proof | Miscellany,” 1724; but Allan was more deficient in taste than genius, and 
this that, when their own interests are nearly concerned, your civilian has no | he has destroyed the simple tenderness of the old ballad. Mr. Kirk atrick 
objection to even be an eyewitness of the infliction of the lash, about which | Sharpe has recovered the original stanzas, which are as follows :— vias 
there has lately been such an outcry. Jt is, indeed, no uncommon thing now- 
a-days, to see a man who has committed crimes, which have caused him to re- tad Siany Set cntt Baty Geep, : 
ceive the execrations of his sometime companions in arms, as he is being They ita = hawnen an mony oon brae 
drummed out of his corps, received by « host of folks without the barrack gates, } And theekit it o’er wi’ rashes. : 
and taken to their bosom as an object of commiseration | — —— . wor wr Epaees green, 
When Mayberry was tied up he was offered, as was then customary, the | But the me ro os nr i 
option of banishment ; but he refused it, notwithstanding considerable entreaty | And slew them baith thegither ' 
was made to him by his two comrades to accept it, as, by so doing, they thought 
they all would escape the lash. However, Mayberry decided to take the seven 
hundred, and bore the sentence without a murmur. Not so the two others : 
Morrison screamed and struggled so much, that he capsized the triangle, and 








LYNDOCH. 


BESSY BELL AND MARY GRAY. 











They thocht to lie in Methven kirkyard 
Aimang their noble kin, 

But they maun lie on Lynedoch brae 
To beek forenent the sun. 


And Bessie Bell and Mary Gray 
all came sprawling together, so that he was obliged to be held by a man at The ‘wren tare wenielo tasaent” 
each side. Dwine came last. He was rather an effeminate-looking man; and They Ciggit a bower on yon burn brae, 


the colonel rode round, and told him he lamented being obliged to break so And theekit it o'er wi’ rashes.” 
fair a skin ; but he must do his duty. However, as he had borne a good cha- 
racter, and was not so much to blame as the other two, he let him down after 
tive-and-twenty. 

Mayberry afier this was much scouted by his fellow-soldiers, and also ill 
thought of by the officers; and, on a detachment being sent to Portugal, he 
volunteered for the expedition. Captain Hart, however, would fain have de- 
clined taking him, as he had so bad an opinion of him after this affair; but 
Mayberry showed himself so desirous of going, that at last he consented, and 
took him. At the siege of Badajoz Mayberry wiped off, in a measure, all his 
former ill conduct. He was seen by Captain Hart to behave so bravely in the 
breach, that he commended him on the spot. 

** Well done, Mayberry !’’ said he, “‘ you have this day d-ne enough to ob- 
literate your disgrace ; aud, if we live, I will endeavour to restore you to your 
former rank. Go now to the rear; you have done enough for one day.”” May- 
berry, however, refused to retire, although covered with wounds; for he was 
known to have killed seven with his own hand, with his rifle-sword- bayonet. 

‘No going to the rear for me,” he said. “I'll restore myself to my com- 
rades’ opinion, or make a finish of myself altogether.” 

He accordingiy continued in the front of all, till at last he was seen to be 
cut down, in the clear light of the fire-bal's, by a tremendous sword-cut, which 
cleft his skull almost in twain. Morrisson, I heard, also died at that siege. 
Dwine returned safe home, and died of fatigue at Fermoy 

It has been said, I have heard, by officers of high rank in the army of the 
Peninsula, that there never were sucha set of devil-may-care fellows, and so 
completely up to their business, as the Ninety-fifth. It would be invidious to 
make a distinction, or talk of any one regiment being better, or more service. 
able, than another; but the rifles were generally in the mess before others be- 
gun, and also the last to leave off. It was their business to be so t and if they 
did their work well, so did every other British corps engaged in that country, . . : ie * 
at least I never heard of or ete the contrary. There —-, perhaps, as in TWO ZEALOUS CICERONES. 
telligent and talented a set of men amongst us as ever carried a weapon in any The ruined cathedral of Elgin is, in extent, richness of architecture, and 
any country. ‘They seemed, at times, to need but a glance at? what was going | mgnificence of design, inferior only to Melrose Abbey ; and its late beadle, 
on to know all about its ** why and wherefore.” I remember seeing the Duke | old John Shanks, who was gathered to his fathers on the 14th April, 1841, 
of Wellington during the battle of Vimiera; and in these days, when so much | was worthy of being its chosen and delighted conservator. His unwearied 
anxiety is di,played to cateh even a glance of that great man’s figure as he | enthusiasm in clearing away the rubbish which encumbered the area of the 
gallops along the streets of London, it seems gratifying to me to recollect see- | cathedral, and obscured its architectural beauties, may be gathered from the 
ing him in his proper element, ‘* the raging and bloody field,” and I have fre- | fact, that he removed, with his pick-axe and shovel, 2866 barrowfuls of earth, 
quently taxed my mind to remember each action and look I caught of him at | besides disclosing a flight of steps that led to the graod gateway of the edifice. 
that time. ‘Tombs and figures which had long Jain hid in obscurity were unearthed, and 

I remember seeing the great Duke take his hat off in the field of Vimiera, | every monumental fragment of saints and holy men was carefully preserved, 
and methinks it is something to have seen that wonderful man even do so com§ | and placed in some appropriate situations. The carved stohes which he dis- 
mon-place a thing as lift his hat to another officer in the battle-field. We were | covered in the course of his excavations seemed all familiar friends. They 
generally enveloped in smoke and fire, and sometimes unable to distinguish of | were his companions for many years, and it was amusing to see how he 
make remarks upon what was going on around, whilst we blazed away at our | jooked upon the sculptured remains of a mitred bishop, or caressed the effigy 
opponents ; but occasionally we found time to make our comment's upon the | of a dog, which “the old Duke of Gordon considered the most natural he 
game we were playing Two or three fellows near me were observing what | ever saw in stone.” In the chapter-house he took peculiar pride and plea- 
| was going on just m the rear, and I heard one man remark, “‘ Here comes Sir | sure ; and he would sometimes slyly hint, as he pointed out a poor priest with 
| Arthur and his staff; upon which I also looked back, and caught sight of him | the gag in his mouth, or the rich man in torment, that none of those who had 

just meeting with two other officers of high rank. ‘They ali uncovered as they | ever interfered, or obstructed him in his improvements, had prospered! He 
met, and I saw the Duke, as I said, (then Sir Arthur Wellesley,) take off his | went on from day to day, and fiom year to year, in his work of restoration. 
| hat and bow to the other two. The names of the new comers, however they | The chapter-house, with its beautiful pillar, and groined roof, and bishops’ 
| were learnt, whetner from some of the men who had before seen them, or pick- | sta}Js—the sacristy and piscina—the effigics of priest and warrior—and all 
ed up on the instant from an officer, seemed to be well known, as well as the | the Jong glories of the sacred edifice, from the great gate to the apprentice 
business they were engaged in talking of; for it ran along the line from one to | aisie¢, were kept with exquisite order and neatness. It was said by Livy, the 
the other that Sir Hugh Dalrymple and Sir Harry Burrard were about to take | Roman historian, that, by gezing on antiquitics, the mind itself becomes 
the command, instead of Sir Arthur Wellesley, a circumstance which, of course, | antique ; and this was strikingly evinced in the ease of John Shanks. From 
could only be a random guess among these fellows at the moment daily intercourse, he seemed to look upon the sacred relics as living beings, 

The intelligence of these men was indeed very great, and I could relate in- | amongst whom his lot was cast; and he walked about the ruins, satisfied that 
stances of their recklessness and management which would amuse the hearer | his duty, and his worship of the past, were of a high and elevated character. 
much. I remember a fellow, named Jackman, getting close up to the walls at | The engineer of Napoleon, when he surveyed the route of the Simplon, or 
| Flushing, and working a hole in the earth with his sword, into which he laid | Telford, when he saw the last chain of the Menai Bridge suspended, was 

himself, and remained there alone, spite of the efforts of the enemy and their | not more happy than John Shanks when he gazed down the vast pile, trim 
various missiles to dislodge him. He was known, thus earthed, to have killed, | and smooth, and adjusted in all its parts as carefully as a lady’s boudoir, and 
with the utmost coolness and deliberation, eleven of the French artillerymen, | surveyed in silent admiration the work of his hands. The self complacency 
as they worked at their guns. As fast as they relieved each fallen comrade did | of the uld man was fostered by the admiration and applause of all strangers. 
Jackman pick the them off; after which he took to his heels, and got safe back | He had received from his fellow-townsmen a fine silver snuff box, with a view 
to his comrades. of the cathedral engraved upon it; and his preise had been sung by a gen- 
There were three brothers in the rifles, named Hart,—John, Mike, and Peter, | tleman well-known for his classical attainments. The barons of exchequer 
—and three more perfectly reckless fellows, perhaps, never existed. Nothing | scconded John's zeal, by granting sums of peney for -~ shee) a of the 
ever escaped their notice; and they would create the greatest fun and laughter, | cathedral. ‘The grants, however, were not always 1 he sagt ‘ ie a 
even when advancing under the hottest fire of the enemy, and their comrades | cicerone desired, and he one day complained * the late y, ; oway t , 4 fe 
being shot down beside them. I remember Lieutenant Molloy, who was him- | barons were rather stingy. ‘ Indeed, John,” said the good. vumoured ady, 
self as fine a ‘* soldier as ever stepped, and as full of life in the midst of death” | “ [ think you would be the best baron of excheque r yourself, and a 
as these Harts, being obliged to check them at Vimiera. ‘ D—n you!" he | was by nomeans disposed to controvert so flattering an opinion. The o 
said to them, “keep back, and get under cover. Do you think you are fight- | man never forgave Lord Brougham for passing through Elgin in 1834 with- 
ing here with your fists, that you are running into the teeth of the French ! | out going to see the cathedral, which be had specially cleansed up and pre- 

I never saw those three men, to appearance, the least worse for hard work | pared for the occasion ; and he also grieved that Sir W alter Scott had — 
during the time we remained in Portugal. They could run like deer, and were been led to that part « f Scotland, as he re sure that, if he hed, the cathedra ’ 
| indeed formed by Nature and disposition for the hardships, difficulties, and pri- | and perhaps himself, would have gone down to posterity ‘like a speat” in 
vations of the sort of life we then led. They were, however, all three pretty | one of the Waverly novels. So faithfully did John discharge his duty as 
well done up during the retreat to Corunna ; though, even in that dreadful bu- | keeper of the ruins, that little now remains but to preserve what he eneecag A 
siness, their light-heartedness and attempts at fun served to keep up the spirits plished, to see that no fresh rubSish accumulates, and that the progress 0 
of many a man, who would else have been broken-hearted before the English decay is resisted by timely and judicious repair. 
shipping appeared in sight. They even carried their pleasantry on that occa. We may here add a word about the keepe r of Melrose Abbey, now the most 
sion so far as to make a jest of their own appearance, and the miserable plight | celebrated cicerone in Scotland. Johnny Bower is as great a curiosity as 
of the whole turn-out, as we disembarked upon the beach at Portsmouth. One | John Shanks, but he has not been so active in removing rubbish. The pas- 
of them even went so far as to observe, “that we looked more like the rakings | sage in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Lay of the Last Minstrel”— 


of h— than the fragments of an army ! 


In 1645, the city of Perth was sadly desolated with the plague. Three 
thousand of the inhabitants died, and numerous parties went to the coun- 
try to escape the contagion, and built huts for themselves among the solitary 
hills. The grounds near the river Almond are expressly stated, in a contem- 
porary manuscript, as having been the scene of some of these erections ; and 
thither, among others, according to the tradition of the country, went Bessy 
Bell, daughter of the Laird of Kinva’d, and Mary Gray, daughter of the 
Laird of Lynedoch. They were both eminent beauties—the flowers of Al- 
mond water. ‘The infection was accidentally carried to their‘ bower” by 
some young gentleman, who came to visit them in their solitude, and both 
died, and were interred on the spot. The dread of contagion had no doubt 
prevented their interment * among their noble kin.” Lord Lynedoch has 
put an iron railing round the grave, and planted some yew trees beside it. 
‘The peasantry had long decorated it with flowers, and all the Jads and 
lasses made annual pilgrimages to a spot consecrated by so many tender and 
affecting associations. ‘The scene is well calculated to deepen such impres- 
| sions. Itis at the foot of a high bank, completely sheltered and concealed 

by a wood; but in front of the place where the fair friends “ biggit their 

| bower,” is a plot of delicious greensward, visited by the setting sun, and the 
| river murmurs past with a ceascless but gentle flow, that gives a feeling of 
something like life and animation to the secluded scene. Many of our old 
ballads and airs have a melancholy character, but there is none more touch- 
ing than this of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. Itis a romance of the heart, 
and on such a subject a few rude verses have a secure foundation. Even 
Queen Victoria’s progress in Perthshire will be sooner forgotten than this 
simple country story; and the grave of the unfortunate maidens will be visit- 
ed when the royal footsteps have ceased to be remembered. 




















} “Tf thou wou!ldst view fair Ve'rose aright, 
Go visit it by the paie moonlight.” 


Nothing, indeed, but that grave of battalions, that unwholesome fen, Flush- | 
ing, could have broken the spirits of three such soldiers as John, Mike, and En 
Peter Hart. A few weeks, however, of that country sufficed to quict them | has been a mingled source of wealth and trouble to Johnny Bower. . 7 
| for evermore. One, I remember, died; and the other two, although they | lish visitors are determined to see the abbey only by moonlight, though Sz 





























Walter used good-humouredly to confess that he had never himself beheld the 
— such a time. The lincs were a mere poetical flourish. We met a 


jast summer (Major James G. Burns, son of the poet,) who could | commit him for trial. “ Very well,” ejaculated the prisoner, * I am contented 
er oie this declaration of Sir Walter, and appealed on the sub. | with your decision 


iect to Johnny Bower. * It's quite true,” said the little mau; “ he never got 


the key from me at night; and if he ever got in, he must have speel’d the | 


wa's! 
the worthy beadie has now fallen upon an excellent substitute for the moon, 


to gratify the “ Englishers.” This is a great double tellow candle, stuck | 


the top of a pole, with which he conducts his visitors about the ruins 


on dark nights, sv much to their sstisfaction, that Johnny begins to think it | ings of a clock ; do this for one hour, and you Will be glad to pull off your coat 
even preferable to the moon itself. “ It does na light up a’ at once, to be | the next and work like a negro . 


sure, but then you can shift it about, and show the auld abbey bit by bit, 


whilst the moon only shines on one side." Honest John Shanks despised | 


all such expedients, which, he said, were beneath any man who had done 


what he bad donc for ancient aichitecture, or who had a proper knowledge of | a donkey in the street of the assize town 


history. 





THE QUEEN. 


| 
Her Mayesty’s love of retirement has prevailed over the gaieties of the Lon- | 


don season. As if to show that monarchs may have their holidays as well as 
esser people, she left town on Saturday, to pass the early part of the W hitsun 


week in the seclusion of Claremont. She passed the morning with the King | 


of Hanover, and in the afternoon left town as privately as her state would per- | 'tis not love T feel, pray what is it? 
' 


mit. In the carriage with her were Prince Albert and the Princess Royal. In 
the une that followed, the Prince of Wales and the litle Princess Alice. The | 
dinner party was quite quiet, the royal circle being —s only by the Hon, | 
and Rev. C. L. Courtenay, who was to officiate in the chapel the following | 
morning. Her Majesty’s love of domestic pleasures, and attachment to the | 
fresh air and green sward of the country, indicate a healthful mind and a wis 
capacity of enjoyment. In this, as in other qualities, her disposition seems to | 
resemble that of her venerated grandfather ; she inherits his firmness, his cour- | 
age, and his amiability. It is interesting for those who love to trace the same | 
noble qualities pervading a race to mark how nearly in a moment of equal | 
peril the same high spirit may fill the heart of a young and gentle woman—a | 
mother too—that animated the heart of a brave man. When the Queen heard 
that an assassin was watching for her in the park she determined to go out as 
usual in an open carriage, but desired that no lady might aecompany her 
When George the Third was fired at in Drury Lane he waved his hand for 
he Queen and her ladies to keep back, and then advanced to the front of the 
box. Here was the same courage that Joves to face danger, and the same care | 
for the safety of others 

Indepen tently of the rural charms and complete seclusion of Claremont, her 
Majesty probably feels increased attachment to it trom early associations. I 
was at this place that much of her youth was passed, and here, probably she 
acquired that taste for the beauties of nature which is among the purest of hu 
man enjoyments. Her residence here affords little room fur remark. Her lite 
is regular; and during these periods of retirement “the current of domestic 
joy” flows too smoothly on to afford any incidents for detail. On Sunday she 
attended divine service at Claremont; and on Monday morning went over to 
Windsor in a little pony pheton and pair, Prince Albert driving. The royal 
party arrived at the Cottage a little before eleven; and while Prince Albert 
went to inspect the extensive alterations and improvements in progress in the 
quadrangle (where a spacious room has been recently erected for hes Majesty's 
private band, the sound being communicated to the adjoining apartment through 
perforated zinc or thin gauze, as may be decided Py the Queen walked to the 
mw poultry-yard and pigeon-house, and amused herself by noting the progress 
and increase of her live-stock. It is already known that these erections are 
very extensive, and stocked with the choicest kinds of pigeons and fowls ; and 
her Majesty seems to find some amusement in observing their growth and in 
crease. A little before twelve the royal party left for Claremont, returning 
through Windsor and Old Staines 

On Tuesday the Queen and Prince Albert took their accustomed early walk 
in Claremont-park, and at 12 o’elock received a visit from the Duchess of 
Kent, who had arrived from town. Her royal highness lunched with her Ma- 
jesty and the Prince, and took her departure in a carriage and four, at a quar 
ter past three o’clock, on her return to her residence, Clarence House. St 
James's. in the evening the Queen and Prince went out in a pony phaeton 

On Wednesday morning her Majesty, accompanied by the Prince walked 
out, and in the afternoon at four took a drive in an open pony carriage 

On Thursday the Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied by the Princess 
Royal, arrived in town at twenty minutes before six o'clock, in a carriage and 
four, from Claremont. The Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal were in 
the next carriage, accompanied by the Dowager Lady Lyttleton 

The Queen will hold a Privy Council this afternoon, at two o’clock.— 
June 10 

The youthful prince and princesses all appear in the enjoyment of excellent 
health, and are taken out whenever the weather is sufficiently favourable 
June 10 

The Duchess of Orleans, on Tuesday, the 30th ult., being the anniversary 
of her marriage with the late Prince Royal, visited Dreux, and remained 
during the greater part of the day in the sepulchral chapel where his body is 
de wosited 

The Duke of Devonshire intends to give another series of fetes at Chiswick. 
immediately on his return from Brighton. It is confidently ramoured in the 
fashionable circles that the Queen and Prince Albert and the Queen Dowager 
will partake of the splen lid festivities of the noble duke, in the course of the 
season, at this suburban villa 





aeivasiciieletiimais 
POLICE. 
IRISH QUARRELS. 

A Bit or Borurration.”—It is frequently a matter of no trifling diffi- 
culty in lrish assault cases to extract the truth from the labyrinth of contra 
dictory evidence and “ botheration” which these squabbles give rise to. 
Very ofien the sitting magistrate, out of sheer inability to aster, by any pro- 
cess of cross examination, the real merits of the case, has been obliged either 
ty dismiss the complaint, or to bind over the parties to keep the peace toward 
each other. A charge of assault, brought by Mary Sullivan against one Dan 
Leary, affords to some extent an illustration of the perplexing position in 
which magistrates are occasionally placed— 

Mr. Maltby: what do you charge Daniel Leary with ?—Complainant 
Your wurtchip, sure I charges him wid living in the front parlour and meself 
in the back kitchen biling a sarsepan of taters, and Dan Leary come in and 
had cowld roast mutton to his dinner, and Dan Leary wanted to fry it back 
again ‘What's in the sarsepan, Molly Sullivan?” That's meself, yer 
wurtchip. ‘ Mrs. Brown’s taters,’ says 1; and he would fry his mate, and 
tuk off the taters, which | wint back inio the kitchen, and says I, “* Who's 
been meddling wid me dinner ?”—bekase Dan Leary had all the fat and me 
only a little bit of lane. Dan Leary slapped the boy, and says I “ Don’t ery, 
darling, | shan’t be long wid him,” and blaggard Murphy would poison me if 
he could —Mr. Maltby: Stay, stay—Who would poison you !—Complainant 
Blaggard Murphy, yer wurtchip, but | only come agin Dan Leary now. And 
says he,“ You're a female branch of the genus caninus, and Vil have the 
satisfaction of inaking you call me a blaggard again And, says I, “ Dan 
Leary, ['m no worse than your own mother.” Then he up wid his fist to give 
me a poult, but he eouldn’t make a hand of that; and I throwed plates at him, 
and he tuk up one chair and I tuk up another, and wint into Mrs. Brown’s 
room, and had a faint for ten minutes before 1 come to myself—Mr. Maltby 
Somebody played tricks with your dinner, this produced words with Leary, 
and then Leary struck you. Is that so?—Complainant: No, your wurtchip; 
Dan Leary strick the little boy first, and I said he was a prig of a blaggvard.— 
Mr. Maltby: Who did you call these names ?—Complainant: Blaggard Mut 
phy, your wurtchip ; and then afterwards Dan Leary called me names and 
struck me Me witness to that same is “Jim Crow.’—A pale faced, lank 
haired lad, the very reverse of his sable prototype, came forward, but he didn't 
mend matters, as he failed in making it clear which party began the row, o7 
whe struck first Th detenaant § story clearly showed that the disturbance | 
began through an unsuccessful attempt to fry his cold mutton during the time 
the fire was consecrated to the boiling of Mrs. Brown’s potatoes. Mr. Maltby 


with this giumpse of the true state of the case. fined the defendant 3s. and costs, 
for beginning the fray by striking the first blow. 
Uwsron-naul —(‘suTion To Lanes.—G. Cobden. a smaniy dressed young 





fellow, with a quantity of hair hanging down his shoulders like a young girl, 
was charged with stealing a parcel containing hosiery goods, the property of a 

lady damed Morrison. —Th complainant stated, that on the previous sie) 
noon she had been out shopping. and afier having made her purchases, she | 
was on her way home with the parcel, when she was accosted by the prisoner, | 
who requested to be allowed to carry the parcel, adding at the same time, that | 
such an encumbrance would exhaust her: seeing that he was a decent-looking 

lad, she entrusted him with the pareel, and he carried it alung for about al 
quarter of a mile, until they came to a coach stand. Here he darted aw oat 
with the parcel, and she pursued him, crying “ Stop thief!” when some other 
persons joined in the pursuit. The prisoner endeavoured to elude his pur- 
suers by dodging them on the coach rank. and running under the bellies of the 
horses, but he was at length secured with the property in his possession —Pri- 
sener: There is not much use in my saying anvthing at present, therefore | 
shall reserve my defence, for I Suppose you intend to send me before 12 men71 
—Mr. Traill: What account do you vive of yourself 7—That's a question | 


don’t wish to answer—Mr. Trail]: Where do you live 1—Anywhere—I have 





rm We learn, from Mr. Washington Irving's sketch of Abbotsford, that | 


i 


| one of whom, being intimate with him, on one of these occasions handed hira 


troublesome to Peel 


| llaen, and report on their capacities as packet stations 





wo settled abode-—Mr. Traill: How do you get your living ?—In the best way 


“y ~~ 






I can, to be sure. Sometimes I do one thing, and then another —Mr Traill 
remarked that he had no doubt the prisoner was an old hand, and he should 


A 
VARIETIES. 
From the latest London papers. 
Re medves for Every Dew Maladies.—For a fit of Passion : Walk out in the 
open air; you may speak your mind to the winds without hurting any one, or 


= — Le 
Earl Ferrers has allowed his tenants 10 per cent. on their half-year’s 

one half in and t P ; shapes 
- mg he other Ww be ca pended in waprovements on his estates 

Bucingham Palace.—Some sensation has been created j - 

hold by an onder recently ixmued by command of ior Manes on 
known that the Queen and Prince Albert are early risers, and that every mom- 
ing at nine o'clock they invariably attend prayers al the new chapel in Buck- 
ingham Palace, at which the ladies and women of the bedchamber, maids of 
honour, and all the domestics are strictly enjoined to attend, excepting onl 








proclaiming yourself to be a simpleton.—Fr a At of idleness; Count the tick- 


A Judicial Ecko — we day, atier some forensic sparring of no amicable na- 
ture between the late Lond Norbury and Mr. Parsons, uncle of the present 
Earl of Ross, his loniship was interrupted in his change by the loud braving of 
“ What's that t’ asked his londship 
Mr. Parsons rose, and gravely assured him that it was merely the echo of the 
court ’ 

A Bite—Alionso Bombanrdi, a celebrated sculptor of the Emperor Charles 

/., Was a great coxcomb. He got punished one day by a voung lady at Bo- 
logna, to whom he took it into his _— to make love ina foppish manner 
She was his partner at a ball, in the midst of which he turned to io. aan heavy 
ing a profound sigh, as he looked in her face with what he thought an ineffable 
softness in her eyes, and we suppose with some fantastic writhing gesture, “ If 
“ Perhaps,” said the young lady, 
“something bites you This story got abroad, and Alfonso became the yest 
of the city. 

The Bliss of Ignorance —Roman cement is but a recent substitute for lime 
at Maryport, and its first introdutction was somewhat curious. A gentleman, 
only a few years ago, determining to avail himself of the virtues ascribed to it, 
ordered a few barrels from Liverpool, then the nearest market, and, lest the 
ignorant workmen should bungle in making it up at home, requested that it 
might be sent ready mixed for tse! It is needless to add, that it has remained 
‘ ready mixed” in the barrels ever since 

Among the /osses advertised in the Times of Tuesday is a set of artificial 


those who are in what is termed © close waiting.” On Sunday, also, it is 


new chapel 


|new ch that all the Royal Household attend Divine Service twice at the 


Another Convert to Romanism.—The Rev George Talbot, M. A formerly 
of Balliol College, has resigned the living of Evercreech-cum-Chesterblade 
Somerset, and joined the Church of Rome. This is the fifth member of the: 
University of Oxford who has turned Romanist since the conversion of the 
Rev. R Sibthorp.—Moming Heraki 

Gigantic Ratiway —Upwands of 50,000 labourers are at present employed 
upon the St _Petersbu zh and Moscow Railway. The whole distance will be 
nearly 500 English miles; and, nevertheless, it is confidently hoped that the 
vivantic work will be completed in bess than two years 

Locusts, — A letter from Rome states that swarms of locusts have made 
their appearance in many parts of the Papal territory, and caused enormous 
devastation ; and according to a letter from Alexandria, of the Vih ul a large 
portion of Egypt has been ravaged by swarms of locusts 

Rapid Tvavelling between Paris and Liverpoal.—A friend of ours left Paris 
on the morbing of Wednesday last, at seven o'clock, and arrived in Liverpook 
at half- ast five on Friday morming performing the journey in forty-six houns 
and a val, after having remained in Roven four hours, in Havre six, and in 
London four. The route was from Paris to Roven by railway, from Rowen to 
Havre by the diligence, from thence to Brighton by the General Steam Navi 
gation Company's steamer Menal, from Brighton by the railway to London 
and to this town of course by the railway. ‘The expense of the journey was 
under 67, half of which was expended in the fare between London and Liver 





teeth 

Mr. Cobden met the farmers of Rye on the 10th June: he of course saw 
plenty of wry faces.—Punch 

There are 600 church livings in the gift of the Lord Chancellor of England 

The number of volumes of the Scriptures in the Chinese language, issued 
by the Baptist Missionary Society is 15,500 

Deaths Postponed —(n a country paper, a day or two ago, after a long list of 
births, marriages, and deaths, appears the following strange notice Several 
deaths unavoidably deterred.” 

Theodore Hook was a convivial man, and often entered a drawing-room 
afler a dinner party not quite in such a state as to be fit company for the ladies 


a tract entitled “ Three Words to a Drunkard.” The wit read out the tithe 
very deliberately, and answered, “ | suppose they are- pass the both 

On the occasion of the ceremonial or laying the first stone of the new hall 
and library at Lineoln’s Inn, a member of the Inn asked of what material they 
were to be composed, when being answered © of brick,” he observed, “ Then 
the first stone will be the lest.” 

A lady in Grosvenor-square, who has a numerous collection of little canine 
companions, sent, a few days ago, to inform a sympathising friend that poor 
litle Minna was dead, afier much suffering. The servant was shown up to 
the drawing-room, and told his melancholy tale. He had left the room only a 
few seconds when he again presented himself, saying, “ Please, ma’am, I fos 
got, but my lady desired me to tell vou that Minna wes sensible to the last 

The Dublin Evening Mail gives the following as Sidney Smith's last 
Why are the old Tories like last year’s walnuts —Because they are very 


Sudden Death by Epilepsy. —The Rev. Samuel Kidd, Professor of Orien 
tal and Chinese Literature in University College, died very suddenly on Mon 
day morning at his residence in Camden-street North, having fallen down in 
an epileptic fit while at the water closet 

Narrow Escape.—On Friday afternoon last, while 12 men were at work 
in a coal-pit the property of Mr. William Davies, at Llansamlet, the sides ot 
the pit suddenly collapsed, shutting up the men in the bowels of the earth! For 
tunately the men were aware of an old passage from the pit they were in to an 
other, and succeeded, afler encountering many obstacles, in reaching the latter 
and thence were conveyed to the surface in perfect safety. — Welchman 

The Drogheda Argus says that Lord Roden “ reviewed” the Orangemen on 
Thursday last, at Tullimore Park, his seat in Downshire ! 

The brish government are fortifying the Martello ‘Towers. erected alone the 
coast some 40 or 50 years since 

It is expected that a first dividend of 5s. in the pound on the estate of Mess: 
Parker and Shore, of Shetiield, will be paid about the end of June.— Doncaster, 
Chronicl 

Immense Salmon.—A superb salmon was caught last week at Beechley 
near Gloucester, and was exhibited at the shop of Mr. Olive, fishmonger, of 
the Colonnade. [t was a fine male fish, in good condition, and exceedingly 
well proportioned, Its dimensions were as follow :-—Weight, 42lbs.; extreme 
length, 4ft. 2 1-2in.; girth, round the belly, 2ft.13-4in. tis the largest fish ex 
hibited in Cheltenham “within the memory of the oldest inhabitant Chel 
lenham E-vaminecr 

The Voluntary Sustem.—Advertisements appear in the Shrewsbury papers 
stating that Master Joel Hodgson, * a juvenile preacher and an extraordinary 
youth.” aged fourteen, will deliver two sermons at the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, Wrockwardine Wood, Salop, on Sunday, June 18. Persons desirous 
of hearing this astonishing youth are to pay Is. in order that they may be ac 
commodated with seats 

The German railroads are urged on with great activivity. The Vienna and 
Prague line is expected to be finished in 1845 

Hydrophotia. —Yesterday James Oxley, a poor man, residing in Cook's. 
place, Clerkenwell, died ot h¥drophobia, having been bitten in the arm by a 
dog four years ago, and although the lacerated lesh was carefully cut out at 
the time 

I think | may say, that of all men we meet with, nine parts out of ten were 
made what they are, good or evil, useful or not, by their education —Lockr 

Celtic Proverbs. —An old Celtic rhyme may be thus Englished -- 

' Thrice the age of a dog is that of a horse; 
Thrice the age of a horse is that of a man; 
Thrice the age of a man is that of a deer; 

Thrice the age of a deer is that of the eagle 
Thrice the age of the eagle is that of the oak tree.’ 


Mortality of Lendon.—The total number of deaths in the metropolis for the 
week ending last Saturday, as made up by the Registrar-General, was 875 
The weekly average of the last five years has been 905, and of the last five 
spnngs sD4 

Communication with Ireland.—The government has appointed Captains Sir 
G. Back and R. Fair, R. N., to survey the harbours of Holyhead and Porthdin- 

They left this place 
for Porthdinllaen, by land, on Tuesday last, and will return before the end of | 
the week An order has been received tor one of the packets on this station to / 
be at their service to go on with the survey at both places.—Carnarron Herald 





In one of the almshouses belonging to the town of Arundel a woman named 
Anne Steele, who had been receiving parochial relief for several years, and 
had also been assisted by many of the inhabitants, who considered her an ob 
ject of charity died last week, and on her boxes being opened, besides large 
quantities of wearing apparel, money in silver coins, half guineas, notes, &<.. 
to the amount of £149 19s. Lid. was found. The property is placed in the care 
of the overseer, Mr. W. R. Butt, until some further arrangement is mad It 
is supposed that a portion of it must have been saved by the deceased's mother 
who was also supported by the parish, and lived in an alinshouse with her 
daughter —Susser Adrertese 





Hoymaking.—Some of the farmers in the neighbourhood of the metropolis | 
have this week commenced haymaking notwithstanding the ungenia] state of 
the weather. ‘The crops promise abundance The fields present a more loxu 
riant appearance than they have ¢ shibited for years Round Edmonton, Tot- | 
tenham. &c.. the grass is nearly two feet in height 





The Emperor of Brazil was married by proxy, on the 30th of the last month, | 
to the Princess Theresa Christina Maria, sister to the King of the Two Sici 
lies. The Express is now on her passage to Rio de Janeiro | 

Viscount Melbourne, we understand, since his return to South-street, from 
Brocket-hall. has been recommended by his medical advisers to abstain fr m | 
attending to his parliamentary duties in the House of Lords. His lordship | 
is in improved health, and has taken veral carriage airings in the parb | 

Colonel Vyse, of Stoke, in the Eton Union, has offered to give a medical | 
man 100/. a year to reside in his parish, and take care of the sick poor 
Presentation of a Service of Plate to Sir J. and Lady Pirie —On W ednesday, 
a number of gentlemen assembled at dinner at the London Tavern, for the | 
purpose of presenting a magnificem piece of plate which had been voted to Sir| 
John Pirie, Bart.. and Lady Pirie, on the Ist of December, 1842, in testimony 
of the courteous, exemplary, and distinguished manner in which they sustained 
their high honours and discharged their important duties as Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress of the City of Lowlos 


| £20 a yent 


pool —Liverpool Chronicle 

E-xrtraardinary Circumstance —My. R. Butler, of North Bierk vy, has a cow 
which, in the space of 46 weeks, has given birth w six calves, At the first 
birth were two wyes and a ball; one of the former died. At the seeond two 
bulls and one wye, and one of the bulls died ; so that the mother and her four 
calves (two wyes and two bulls) are all doing well.—Hull Advertiser 

The printed books in the British Museum Library, occupy ten miles of 
gulf 

A sample of flax, of the present year’s growth, has been left at this office. tk 
was plucked at random on the 18th of June, out of a crop of ten acres, the 
property of Mr. John Crothers, of Blackwatertown, and gives promise of an 
early and luxuriant harvest. We are rejoiced to learn, by accounts from other 
quarters, that the late heavy rains have not been productive of any serious in 
jury, but that the crops generally wear a healthy and flourishing appearance 
Belfast Chronich 

An Awctenr Panry.—Last week a singular wedding woh place at the vil 
lage of Shurdingion, Gloucestershire; the bridegroom was 72. the bride io ; 
the bridesman 76, and the bridesmaid 73 years old! 

Exrormae Teeonaru.—The velocity of Wheatstone’s messenger has teach 
ed a maximum which can safely be said of but few human things, The speed 
is about 120,000 miles a second, A message could go from Bristol to Birming 
ham in 1-1400 of a seeond, or round the globe, if a wire could be laid for it to 
travel upon, in one-sixth of a second, ‘The messages upon the Blackwell rail 
way, upon part of the Great Western, and some other railways, are carried 
at this extraordinary rate. ‘The bells in the House of Commons are rung by 
i, and its uses are extending 








PRIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES —-ander the di 
rection of Mre. HENRY WREAKS, No. @ Aibion-place, Pourth-street, New York 
For Board and Tuition in all the English branches, including the Freneh lan 


guage, per quarter, peyable in advance........... @ecee cess seoses $00 00 
Washing ... sneesboocose Goceseues seceeveses occces enceeces 7 0 
Fuel for the season....... 9n0000neessecens aes See soc ceeesnccess 40 
Stationary per quarter... .........e.ee. see eccccnccescceces 30 


Extra charges for Latin, Italian, Spanish, Music, Singing, Drawing and Dancing, are 
regulated by the Teachers to those branchet 

The beet mar'ers will be employed 

A French Governess will be resident inthe family, and the Prench language at all 
Limes spoken 

The young ladies to be provided with their own bedstead, bedding, towels, dinner 
napkins, silver spoons, and forks 

TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS 


Tuition in the higher classes, per quarter............ eevesees $w 6o 
‘ in the jawior do do seceeds aeesussooes 2 “uw 
Preparatory Scholare.......-......- 60 besscere tw @ 


Vacation from ist August to 10th Seplember 
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R¢ “HINT OF CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, at the “ Allton” ollice, 


Barclay-street, New York 
Terms $1.50 per annum. Discount to agents 33) per cent., or #2 per hundred. Five 
dollars remitted in advance will secure five copies for the year, Remittances must 
be in money at par in New York, or not more than five per cent. discount, Terme 
cash. 
By act of Congress all powtmasters can enclose money in & letter to the pul) isher 
grous. The back numbers of the present volume will be forwarded to new subseri- 
bers who may wish them. 


FOR LIVERPOOL AND HALIFAX 
HE ROYAL MAIL STBAM SHIP “HIBERNIA,” ©. 1. BE. JUDKINGS, Eeq., Com 
mander, will leave Boston for the above porte on Sunday, July 16 
Passage to Liverpool, . 120 Doliars. 


oe) 


Halifas, W@W Dollars. 
Apply to 
‘s D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, 
No. 3, Wall -etreet. 


NFORMATION WANTED respecting James, William, and Ventry Honier, grand- 
I sons of the late Hight Honourable Lord Veutry. They came to the United States 
trom Lreland about the year 1823. By application to their brother-in-law, Dr Powell, 
No 7. Greenwich-street, New York, they will hear of something much to their ad- 
vantage. Any person acquainted with their residence, if living, or aware of thetr 
death, will eunlee a great favour by communicating it as above, 


——— 


1OTTAGE TO LET AT NIAGARA FALLS.—The beautiful residence called Calton 
Hill Cottage. being vacant in consequence of the removal of the troops will be 

let at a truly low rent to a respectable tenant, There is a good garden, coach i 
gardeners house, and an excelent well of water on the premiees, The cheapness 
living, with ite proximity lo the Palle and the Post office, at Drummondville, render it 
a truly desirable residence, where all the comforts of life may be had for an income of 
Good society without extravagant habits will be found, united 
with the most healthy spot on the continent. It ts extraordinary to find two villages 
so near, in which there is neither lawyer or doctor, Servants wager moderate. Avply 
to Dr. Bartlett, editor of the Albion, orto W. Brackenridge, Drummondville Post of- 

e OE ‘est by lette yet paid 
se jel? Le take ee fF Drammond ville. 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE STEAM SHI? “GREAT WESTERN,” Lievt, James Hosken, BR. N., Com 
mander, is appointed to sail in 1843, as under 
Yrom New York for Liverpoot From Liverpool for New York i 
Thureday......... uly 13 Saturday - «+ June 17 





TUT BY-ccccccceeeeneeee AUR. 31 Saturday -------- eee ecceocseess Aug. & 

Thursday SS TIER a Oct. 19 Saturday ..:.... aeececscecesees Sept. 2 
Pare from New York..... _....One handred dollars, and @5 Steward’s Pee 
Fare to New York...... ecocerse _Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Steward’s Fee. 


Applications for paseage from a distance, accompanied by # remittance of half pas- 
sage money, Will secure the best accommodauion unengaged. 

ror freaght or passage apply w , 

"ih May, 18a RICHARD IRVIN, 9 Pront street. 
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THE NEW LINE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 

To Sail from New York on the 16th, aed from Liverpool on the Sth of every Months 
Ships. Capteins. Pons! Days of sailing fm. N.Y Days from Liverpool 

NewShip Great Wee wn, thouse| (200\May 14, Sept. 16, Jan. 16 July 5, Nov. 5, March & 

tern 

heste (Britton SH Jan. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. lang. 5, Dee. 5, April & 

Ns nGornequst Sursiey \\08 luly 16, Nov. 16, Mch 10sep. 5, Jan. 5, May 6 

N.S. Liverpool [Eldridge | Aug. 16, Dee. 16, Apr. 10ct. 5, Feb. 5, June & 

These are pew, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Clase Ships, all built in the 





| city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, ond will be 


despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, aod the Sth of cack 
erpool. 

"Teen "Scola are | elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 

can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be for any letters, 

parcels, or packages sent by (hem, unless regular Bills of are signed therefor. 


For freight or passage apply to WOODHULL # MINTURN'S 
P pmoriieRs: ce, 
FIELDEN, BR , & Co., 
Liverpool. 
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TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 
CHAPTER XXVIN.—THE PARK AT VERSAILLES. 

Tue instructions delivered to me soon after my arrival in Versailles convin- 
ced me that the transmission of despatches was not the service we were called 
on to discharge, but merely # pretence to blind others to our presence, the real 
duty being the establishment of a cordon around the royal palace, permitting 
no one to enter or pass within the incts who was not provided with a regu- 
lar leave, and empowered us to detain al! suspected individuals, and forward 
them for examination at St. Cloud 

To avoid all suspicion as to the true object, the men were ordered to pass 
ftom place to place, as if with despatches, many being stationedfin different 
paris of the park, my duty requiring me to be continually on the alest to Visit 
these picquets, and make a daily report to the — of police at Paris. 

What the nature of the suspicion, or frown what quarter Monsieur Savary an- 
ticipated danger,! could not even guess , and though I well knew that his sources 
of information were unquestionable, I began at last to think that the whole was 
merely some plot devised by the police themselves to display uncommon vigi- 
lence and enhance their own importance. This conviction grew stronger, as. 
day by day, I remarked that no person more than ordinary had even approached 
near the town of Versailles itself, while the absurd exactitude of inquiry as to 
every minute thing that occurred, went on just as before. 

While my life passed on in this u fashion, the little court of Ma- 
dame Bonaparte seemed to enjoy all its accustomed pleasure. The actors of 
the Francais came down expressly from Paris, and gave nightly representations 
in the palace ; fourgons continued to arrive from the capital with all the luxu- 
ries for the table; new guests poured in day after day, and the lighted-up sa- 
loons, and the sounds of music that filled the court, told each evening that what- 
ever fear prevailed without, the minds of these within the palace had little to 
cause depression. i 

It was not without a feeling of wounded pride I saw myself omitted in all 
the invitations ; for although my rank was not sufficient of itself 10 lead me to 
expect such au atcention, my position as the officer on guard would have fully 
warranted the politeness, had T not even already received marks of civility 
while in Paris. From time to time, as I passed through the park, ] came up- 
on some of the court party, and it was with a sense of painful umiliation I ob- 
served that Madame Bonaparte had completely forgotten me, while from one, 
whose indifference was more galling still, I did not even obtain a look in pass- 
ing. How kad I forfeited the esteem which voluntarily they had bestowed on 
me—the good opinion which had raised me from an humble cadet of the Poly- 
technique to a commissign in one of the best corps in the service Under what 
influence was | placed! Such were the questions that forced themselves on 
me night and day—that haunted my path as I walked, and my dreams at night 
As the impression grew on me | imagined that every one | met regarded me 
with a look of distance and distrust—that each saw in me one who had forfeited 
his fair name by some low or unworthy action, till at last I actually avoided the 
walks where I was likely to encounter the visitors of the palace, and shanned 
the very approach of a stranger like a guilty thing. All the brilliant prospects 
of my soldier's life that a few days back shone out before me were now chang- 
ed into a dreamy despondency ; the service | was employed on, so different 
from what | deemed became a chivalrous career, was repugnant to all my feel- 
ings ; and when the time for visiting my picquets came, I shrunk with shame 
from a duty that suited rather the spy of the police than the officer of hussars. 

Every day my depression increased: my isolation, doubly painful from the 
gaiety and life around me, seeming to mark me out as one unfit to know, les- 
sened me in my own esteem ; and as I walked the long, dark alleys of the park, 
a weighty load upon my heart, I envied the meanest soldier of my troop, and 
would willingly have changed his fortune with my own, It was a relief to me 
even when might came—the shutters of my little room closed ; my lamp lighted 
—to think that there at least | was free from the dark glances and side-long 
looks of all that I met; that I was alone with my own sorrow, no contemptu- 
ous eye to pierce my sad heart, and see in my gloom a self-convicted criminal 
Had [ one, but one friend to advise with, to pour out all my sufferings before 
him and say, ‘* Tell me how shall | act? am [to go on enduring! or where 
shall I—where can I vindicate my fame" 

With such sad thoughts for company, I sat one evening alone ; my mind now 
recurring to the early scenes of my childhood, and to that harsh teaching which 
even in my infancy had marked me for suffering ; now straying onward to a 
vision of the future I used to paint so brightly to myself, when a gentle tap 
at the door aroused me. 

* Come in,’ said I carelessly, supposing it a sergeant of my troop. The door 
slowly opened, and a figure wrapped in a loose horseman’s cloak entered. 

* Ah! lieutenant, don’t you know me’ said a voice, whose peculiar tone 
struck me as well known. ‘ The Abbe D’Ervan, at your service.” 

‘Indeed !’ said I, starting with surprise, not less at the unexpected visitor 
himself than at the manner of his appearance. ‘ Why, abbe, you must have 
passed the sentinel.” 

** And so I did, my dear boy,’ replied he, as he folded up his cloak leisurely 
on one chair, and seated himself on another opposite to me. ‘ Nothing won- 
derful in that, I suppose.’ 

* But the countersign—they surely asked you for that '' 

‘To be sure they did, and I gave it: ‘ Vincennes,’ an easy word enough. 
But come, come, you are not going to play the police with me. I have taken 
you in on my way back to St. Cloud, dom I am stopping just now, to pay you 
a little visit and talk over the news.’ 

* Pardon me once more, my dear abbe ; but a young soldier may seem over 
pwnctilious. Have you the privilege to pass through the royal park after night- 
fall’ 

‘I think I have shown you that already, my most rigid inquisitor, otherwise 
I should not have known the pass-word. Give me your report for to-morrow. 
Ah, here it is. What's the hournow' A quarter to eleven. This will save 
you some trouble,’ so saying he took a pen and wrote in a large free hand,— 
* The Abbe D’Ervan from the chateau D'Ancre to St. Cloud.’ ‘ Monsieur Sa- 
vary will ask you no further questions, trust me. And now, if you have got 
over all your fears and disquietudes, may I take the liberty to remind you that 
the chateau is ten leagues off—that I dined at three, and have eaten nothing 
since. Abbes, you are aware, are privileged gastronomists ; and the family of 
D’Ervan have a most unhappy addiction to good things. A poulet, however, 
and a flask of chablis will do for the present ; for I long to talk with you.’ 

While I made my humble preparations to entertain him, he rambled on in 
his usual free and pleasant manner—that mixture of smartness and carelessness 
which seemed equally diffused through all he said, imparting a sufficiency to 
awake, without containing anything to engage too deeply the listener's atten- 
tion. ‘ 

*Come, come, lieutenant, make no apology for the fare: the pate is excel- 
Jent ; and as for the Burgundy, it is easy enough to see your chambertin comes 
from the Consul's cellar. And so you tell me, that you find this place dull, 
which I own I'm surprised at. These litile soireés are usually amusing ; but 
perhaps at your age the dazzling gaiety of the ball-room is more attractive’ 

‘In truth, abbe, the distinction would be a matter of some difficulty to me, I 
know se little of either; and, indeed Madame !a Consulesse is not over likely 
to enlighten my ignorance. I have never been asked to the palace.’ 

* You are jesting, surely.’ 

* Perfectly in earnest, I assure you. This is my third week of being quar. 
tered here ; and not only have I not been invited, but stranger still, Madame 
Bonaparte passed and never noticed me ; and another, one of her suite, did the 
same so you see there can be no accident in the matter.’ 

* How strange,’ said the abbe, leaning his head on his hand; and then, as 
speaking to himself, muttered, ‘ But so it is, there is no such tyrant as your 
parcenu. The caprice of sudden elevation knows no guidance. And you can't 
even guess at the cause of all this!’ 

* Not with all my ingenuity could I invent anything like a reason,’ 

* Well, well, we may find it out yet. These are strange times altogether, 
lieutenant. Men's minds are more unsettled than ever they were. The Jaco. 
bin begins to feel he has been labouring for nothing ; that all he deems the 
rubbish of a monarchy has been removed, only to build up a greater oppression. 








open the shutter, and pointed to the bright moon that ‘and beautifal 


in the clear sky, ‘see there. Is there not something grander tar in the glorious 
radiance of the orb that has thrown its lustre on the world for ages ; is it not 
a glorious thought to revel in the times long past, and think of those, our 
fathers, who lived beneath the same bright beams, and drank in the same 
golden waters. Men are too prone to measure themselves with one of yester- 
day. They find it hard to wonder at the atatue of him, whom they have 
themselves placed on the pedestal. Feudalism, too, seems a very part of our 
nature.’ 

* These are thoughts I’ve never known, nor would I now wish to lea n them,’ 
said |; ‘ and as for me, a hero needs no ancestry to make him glorious in my 
eyes.’ 

‘All true,’ said the abbe, sipping his glass, and smiling kindly on me ; ‘a 
young heart should feel as yours does ; and time was whea such feelings had 
made the fortune of their owner; but even now the world is changed about us. 
The gensdarme have the mission that once belonged to the steel-clad cuiras- 
siers, and, in return, the hussar is little better than a “ mouchard.”’’ 

The blood mounted to my face and temples, and throbbed in every vein and 
artery of my forehead, as I heard this contemptuous epithet applied to the corps 
I belonged to—a sarcasm that told not less poignantly on me, that I felt how 
applicable it was to my present position 

He saw how deeply mortified the word had made me ; and putting his hand 
in mine, and with a voice of winning softness he added—* One who would be a 
friend must risk a little now and then ; as he who passes over a plank before 
his neighbour, will sometimes spring to try its soundness, even at the hazard of 
a fall. Don’t mistake me, lieutenant, you have a higher mission than this. 
France ‘s on the eve of a mighty change. Let us hope it may be a happy one. 
And now it's getting late—far later, indeed, than is my wont to be abroad ; and 
so I'il wish you good night. I'll find a bed in the village. And since | have 
made you out here, we must meet often.) 

There was something—I could not define what exactly—that alarmed me in 
the conversation of the abbe ; and, lonely and solitary as I was, it was with a 
sense of relief | saw him take his departure. 

The pupil of a scheol where the consul’s name was never mentioned without 
enthusiasm and admiration, I found it strange that any one should venture to 
form any other estimate of him than | was used to hear ; and yet in all he said, 
I could but faintly trace out anything to take amiss. That men of his cloth 
should feel warmly towards the exiled family was natural enough. They could 
have but few sympathies with the soldier's calling, and, of course, felt them- 
selves in a very different position now from what they once had occupied. The 
restoration of Catholicism wes, I well knew, rather a political and social than a 
—— movement ; and Napoleon never had any, the slightest intention of 
replacing the church in its former position of ascendancy, but rather of using it 
as a state engine, and giving a stability to the new order of things, which could 
only be done on the foundation of prejudices and convictions, old as the nation 
itself. 

In this way the rising generations looked on the priests; and in this way 
had I been taught to regard the whole class of religionists. It was then nothing 
wonderful if ambitious inen among them, of whom D’Ervan might be one, felt 
somewhat indignant at the post assigned them, and did not espouse with warmth 
the cause of one who merely condescended to make them the tool of his inten- 
tions. ‘Yes, yes,’ said I to myself, ‘I have divined my friend the abbe; and though 
not a very dangerous character after all, it’s just as well I should be on my 
guard. His being in possession of the pass-word, and his venturing to write 
his name in the police report, are evidences that he enjoys the favour of the 
prefet of police. Well, well, I’m sure I am heartily tired of such reflections. 
Would that the campaign were once begun. ‘The roll of a platoon and the 
deep thunder of an artillery fire would scon drown the small whisperings of 
such miserable plottings from one’s head.’ 

About a week passed over after this visit, in which, at first, 1 was rather 
better pleased that the abbe did not come again ; but as my solitude began to 
press more heavily on me, I felt akind of regret at not seeing him _ His lively 
tone in conversation, though spiced with that ‘ mogueur’ spirit which French- 
men nearly all assume, amused me greatly ; and little versed as I was in the 
world or in its ways, I saw that he knew it thoroughly. Such were my thoughts 
as I returned home one evening along the broad alley of the park, when | 
heard a foot coming rapidly up behind me. 

‘I say, lieutenant,’ cried the voice of the very man [ was thinking of, ‘ your 
people are terribly on the alert to-night ; they refused to let me pass, until I 
told them I was coming to you; and here are two worthy fellows who won't 
take my word for it, without your corroboration.’ 

I then perceived that two dismounted dragoons followed him at the distance 
of a few paces. 

* All right, men,’ said I, passing my arm beneath the abbe’s, and turning 
again toward my quarters. ‘wouldn’t they take the pass-word, then!’ con- 
tunued I, as we walked on. 

* Ma for! I don’t know, for I haven’t got it.’ 

* How—not got it?’ 

‘Don't look so terribly frightened, my dear boy, you'll not be put under 
arrest or any such mishap on my account; but the truth is I’ve been away 
some days from home, and have not had time to write to the minister for the 
order; and as I wanted to go over to St. Cloud this evening, and as this route 
saves me at least a league's walking, of course | availed myself of the privilege 
of our friendship both to rest my legs and have a little chat with you. Weil, 
and how do you get on here now! I hope the chateau is more hospitable to 
you—eh—not so! that is most strange. But I have brought you a few books 
| which may serve to while away the hours; and as a recompense, I'll ask you 
for a supper.’ 

By this time we were at the door of my quarters, where having ordered up 
the best repast my cuisine afforded, we sat down to await its appearance. 
Unlike the former evening, the abbe now seemed low and depreesed—spoke 
little, and then moodily over the unsettled state of men’s minds, and the 
rumors that prevaded Paris of some momentous change—men know not 
what. And thus by a stray phrase, a chance word, or an unfinished sen- 
tence, gave me to think that the hour was approaching for some great political 
convulsion. 

‘But lieutenant, you never told me by what accident you came first among 
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The soldier sees his conquests have only made the fortune of one man in the | 


army, and that one not over mindful of his old companions. Many begin to 
think, and they may have some cause for the notion, that the old family of 





us. Let me hear your story. The feeling with which I ask is not the fruit of 
| an impertinent curiosity. I wish sincerely to know more about one in whose 
| fortunes I have taken deep interest Beauvais told me the little anecdote 
| which made you first acquainted ; and though the event promised but little of 
| future friendship, the circumstances have turned differently. You have not 
one who speaks and thinks of you more highly than he does. I left him this 
morning not many miles from this. And now that I think of it, he gave me 
a letter for you—here it is ; so saying, he threw it carelessly on the chimney- 
piece, and continued—* I must tell you a secret of poor Beauvais, for 1 know 
you feel interested in him. You must know, then, that our friend is despe- 
rately in love with a very beautiful cousin of his own, one of the suite of 
Madame Bonaparte. She's e well-known court beauty ; and if you had seen 
more of the Tuileries, you’d have heard of La Rose de Provence.’ 

‘I have seen her, I think,’ muttered I, as my cheeks grew crimson and my 
lips trembled. 

‘ Wel!.’ resumed the abbe, and without noticing my embarrassment, ‘ this 
love affair, which I believe began long ago, and might have ended in marriage 
—for there is no disparity of rank, no want of wealth, nor any other difficulty 
to prevent it—has been interrupted by General Bonaparte, because, and for 





if | 00 other reason, mark ye, than that the Beauvais’ family were Bourbonists. 


His father was a captain of the Garde du Corps, and his grandfather a grand 
falconer, or something or other, with Louis XV. Now, the young marquis was 
well enough inclined to go with the current of events in France. The order 
of things once changed, he deemed it best to follow the crowd, and frequented 


| the Tuileries like many others of his own politics—I believe you met him there— 


till one morning lately he resolved to try his fortune where the game was his all: 


| and he wai ed on Madame Bonaparte to ask her consent to his marriage with 
| his cousin ; for I must tell you that she is an orphan, and in all such cases the 


parental right is exercised by the head of the government. Madame referred 
him coldly to the general, who received him more coldly still, and instead of 
replying to his suit, as he expected, broke out into invectives against Beauvais’ 


France knew the interests of the nation best after all; and certain it is, they | "ends, called them chowans and assassins, said they never ceased to plot 
were never ungrateful to those who served them. Your countrymen had | *8*!nst his life with his most inveterate enemies, the English ; that the exiled 


always their share of favor shown them. 
you've never been invited.’ 

* So it 1s, though; and worse still, there is evidently some secret reason 
Men look at me as if I had done something to stain my character and name.’ 

* NG, no, you mistake all that, This new ard patchwork court does but 
try to imitate the tone of its leader. When did you see Beauvais '’ 

* Not for some months past. Is he in Paris '’ 

‘No. The poor fellow has been ill. He's in Normandy just now, but I ex- 
—_ him back soon. There is a youth who might be anything he pleased—his 

amily, one of the oldest in the south ; his means abundant ; his own ability first 
rate , but his principles are of that inflexible material that won't bend for mere 
convenience sake. He does not like—he does not approve of the present 
government of France.’ 

‘What would he have, then! Does not Bonaparte satisfy the ambition 
ofa Frenchmen ' Does he wish a greater name than that, at the head of his 
nation?’ 

* That's a brilliant lamp before us ; but see there,’ cried the abbe, as he flung 


You do surprise me when you say 


| 








| of St. Louis to the present. 


family maintained a corps of spies in Paris, of whom he half suspected him to 
be one, and in a word, contrived to heap more of insult on him in one quarter 


__ | of an hour than, as he himself said, his whole family had endured from the days 


Beauvais from that hour absented himself from 
the Tuileries, and indeed almost entirely from Paris: now living with his 
friends in Normandy, now spending a few weeks in the south ; but at last he 
has determined on his course, and means to leave France forever. I believe 
the object of his coming here at this moment is to see his cousin for the last 
time. Perhaps his note to you has some reference to it.’ 

I took the letter with a trembling hand—a fear of something undefined was 
over me—and, tearing it open, read as follows : 

‘Dear Faienn-—The Abbe D’Ervan will deliver this into your hands, and, 
if you wish it, explain the reason of the request it contains, which is simply 
that you will afford me the shelter of your quarters for one day in the park at 
Versailles. I know the difficulty of your position; and if any other means 
under heaven presented itself I should not ask the favor, which, although I 
pledge my honor not to abuse, I shall value as the dearest a whole /ife’s grati- 





‘though !” said I to myself. 









tude can repay. My heart tells me that w wT 

one you will never see after this meeting. Tokai! weit he yn hy vf 
Trianon at eleven o'clock, on Friday night, when yeu can pass me through te 
sentries. ‘ Yours, eve r and devoted, Hewett vr Beavvars the 

* The thing is impossible,’ said I, layi . 
staring over at D'Ervan. : omOne Aewn. te later on tho tale, ms 

* No more so, dear friend, than what you have done for me 
which, | need not tell you, involves no risk whatever. Here am I now, with 
out pass or Countersign, your guest—the partaker of as a supper ae 2 
cellent a glass of wine as man need care for. In an ae hence—say t oom 
most—I shall be on my way over to St. Cloud. Who is then, I ask oe 

’ - - ’ you, to be 
the wiser! You'll not put me down in the night report—don't stert—[ re 
it—you can’t do it; for | had no countersign to pass through : and as the on 
sul reads these sheets every morning, you are not ging to lose your commiss e 
for the sake of an absurd punctillio that nobody on earth will thank you _ 
Come, come, my worthy lieutenant, these same excellent scruples of yours ~~ 
vour far more of the scholars at the rigid old Polytechnique than the youn of. 
ficer of hussars. Help me to that ortolan there, ard pass the bottle. >. 
a bumper of such vintage is a good reward for so much talking.’ 7 

While the abbe continued to exert himself by many a flippant remark, and 
many @ smart anecdote, to dissipate the gloom that now fell over my spirits I 
grew only more and more silent. The one false step I had taken already ng 
sented itself before me, as the precedent for further wrong, and I knew not twa 
course to take, nor how to escave from my dilemma. 

‘I say, lieutenant,’ said D’Ervan, after a pause of some minutes 
which he had never ceased to regard me with a fixed, steady, stare ; 
about as unlike the usual character of your countrymen as one can 
ceive. 

* How so,” said I, half smiling at the remark. 

‘All the Irishmen I have ever seen,’ replied he, ‘and I have known some 
scores of them, were bold, dashing, intrepid fellows, who cared nothing for an 
enterprise if danger had no share in it; who loved a difficulty as other men 
love saiety; who had an instinct for where their own reckless courage would 

ive them an advantage over all others, and took life easily, under the convic- 
tion that every day could present the circumstance where a ready wit and a 
stout heart could make the way te fortune. Such were the Irish I knew in the 
Brigade ; and though not a man of the number had ever seen what they called 
the green island, they were as unlike English, or French, or Germans, or any 
other people, as the old court of Louis XIV. was like the guard-room style of 
reception that goes on now-a-days yonder. ’ 

* What you say may be just,’ said I cvolly ; ‘and if I seem to have few fea- 
tures of that headlong spirit which is the gift of my nation, the circumstances 
of my boyhood could well explain, perbaps excuse them. [rom my earliest 
years I have had to struggle against ills that many men, in a long life time, do 
no: meet with. If suspicion and distrust have crept or stolen into my heart, it 
is from watching the conduct of those I deemed high-spirited and honourable 
and seeing them weak and vacillating and faithless. And lastly, if every early 
hope that stirred my heart does but wane and pale within me, as stars go out 
when day is near, you cannot wonder that I, who stand alone here, without 
home or friend, should feel a throb of fear at aught which may tarnish a name 
that has as yet no memory of past services to rely upon. And if you knew how 
sorely such emotions war against the spirit that lives here, believe me you had 
never made the reproach—my punishment is enough already.’ 

‘Forgive me, my dear boy, if I said anything could wound you for a mo- 
ment,’ said the abbe. ‘This costume of mine, they say, gives a woman's priv- 
ilege, and truly, I believe it does something of the sex’s impertinence, also. I 
ought to have known you better, and I do not know you better by this time. 
And now let me press a request I made soine half an hour ago—tell me this 
same story of yours. I long to learn something of the little boy where I feel 
such affection for the man.” 

The look of kindness and the tone of soothing interest that accompanied 
these words I could not resist; so drawing my chair close towards him, I be- 
gan the narrative of my life. He listened with the most eager attention to my 
account of the political condition of Ireland, questioned me closely as to my own 
connection with the intrigues of the period ; and when I mentioned the name 
of Charles de Meudon, a livid paleness overspread his features as he asked in a 
low hollow tone if I were with him when he died. 

‘Yes,’ replied I, ‘by his bed side.’ 

_* Did he ever speak to you of me? Did he ever tell you much of his early 
life when in Provence?’ 

_* Yes, yes, he spoke often of those happy days in the old chateau, where his 
sister, on whom he doted to distraction, was his companion. Hers was a sad 
story too. Strange, is it not, I have never heard of her since I came to France ’ 

A long pause followed these words, and the abbe leaned his head upon his 
hand, and seemed to be lost in thought. 

‘She was in love with her cousin,’ I continued, ‘ and Charles unhappily re- 
oe his consent. Unhappily,J say, for he wept over his conduct on his death 

ed. 

K Did he ?’ cried the abbe, with a start, while his eye flashed fire, and his nos 
trils swelled and dilated like a chafed horse. ‘Did he do this?’ 

‘Yes, bitterly he repented it ; and although he never confessed it, I could 
see that he had been deceived by others, and turned from his high-souled pur- 
gone eqponng his sister. I wonder what became of Claade—he entered the 
chure 

* Ay, and lies there now,’ replied the abbe, sternly. 

‘ Poor fellow! is he dead too? and so young.’ 

‘Yes. He contrived to entangle himself in some Jacobite plot.’ 

* Why, he was a royalist.’ 

_ ‘So he was. It might have been another conspiracy then—some Chovan 
intr gue. Whatever it was, the government heard of it; he was arrested at 
the door of his own presbytere; the grenadiers were drawn up in his own gar- 
den ; and he tried, condemned, and shot in less than an hour. The officer of 
the company eat the dinner that was preparing for him." 

‘ What a destiny ! and Marie de Meudon—’ 

‘Hush! the name is proscrited. The de Meudons professed strong royalist 
opinions, and Bonaparte would not permit of her bearing her family name. She 
is known by that of her mother’s family, except by those poor minions of the 
court, who endeavor with their fade affectations to revive the graceful pleasan- 
tries of Marie Antoinette’s time, and they call her La Rose de Provence.’ 

‘La Rose de Provence,’ cried I, springing up from my chair, ‘ the sister of 
Charles!’ while a thirll of ectstacy ran through my frame, followed the moment 
after by a cold, faint feeling ; and I sank almost breathless in the chair. 

‘Ha!’ cried the abbe, leaning over me, and holding the lamp close to my 
face, ‘ what—’ and then, as he resumed his place, he slowly muttered between 
his teeth, ‘I did not dream of this.’ 

_Not a word was now spoken by either. The abbe sat mute and motionless, 
his eyes bent upon the floor, and his hands clapsed before him. As for me, 
every emotion of hope and fear, joy and sorrow, succeeded each other in my 
mind ; and it was only as I thonght of Beauvais once more that a gloomy de- 
spair spread itself before me, and I remembered that he loved her, and how the 
abbe hinted, his passion was returned. 

‘The day is breaking,’ said D'Ervan, as he opened the shutter and looked 
out; ‘I must away. Well, I hope I may tellj my poor friend Beauvais, that 
you'll not refuse his request. Charles de Meuden’s sister may have a claim on 

our kindness too.’ 

‘If I thought that she—’ 

‘You mean, that she loved him. You must take his word for that. She is 
not likely to make a confidant of you ; besides he tells you it’s a last meeting. 
You can scarcely say nay. Poor girl, he is the only one remaining to her of 
all her house. With his departure, you are not more a stranger here, than is 
she in the land of her fathers.’ 

‘Til do it, I'll do it,’ cried J, passionately. 
meutioned. I'll be there.’ 

‘That's as it should be,’ said the abbe, grasping my hand, and pressing it 
fervently ; ‘but come, don’t forget you must pass me through this same cor- 
don of yours.’ 

With a timid and shrinking heart, I walked beside the abbe across the open 
terrace, toward the large gate, which, with its bronzed and gilded tracery, was 
already shining in the nch sun-light. 

‘ A fine looking fellow that dragoon yonder ; he’s decorated, I see.” 

‘Yes; an old hussar of the guard.’ 

* What's he called ?” 

‘Pierre Dulong ; a name well known in his troop.’ 

* Halte la!’ cried the soldier, as we approached. 

* Your officer,’ said I. 

* The word.’ 

* Arcole.’ 

* Pass “ Arcole.”” and good morrow.’ 

* Adieu, lieutenant—adieu, Pierre,’ said the abbe, as he waved his hand and 
passed out. 

I stood for a minute or two uncertain of purpose; why, I know not. The 
tone of the last few words seemed uttered in something like a eneer. ‘ What folly 
‘ D'Ervan is a strange fellow, and it is his way.’ 

‘ id gu meet soon, abbe,’ I cried out, as he was tuming the corner of the 

rk wall. 
< Yes, yes, rely on it we shall meet—and soon.’ 
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ENCLOSURE OF COMMONS. 
House of Commons, June 21. 


Lord WORSLEY moved the second reading of the Commons Enclosure 
Bill, on Wednesday— 4 

The main object of the bill was, to place the enclosure of commons under 
the management and superintendence of the Tithe Commissioners ; whose qua- 
hfications not only point them out as suited to the purpose, but their conduct 
has proved them so. There are from one to two million acres of unenclosed 
land in this country, which might be brought into cultivation, including the cost 
of fencing and drainage, for 12/. an acre; and the bill would prevent much 
needless expense and mismanagement : in one instance mentioned by Lord 
Worsley, the sum of 1,7131. had been laid out where only 500/. would have 
been necessary. The bill would provide work for iabourers, more of whom are 
out of employment than has been the case for many years , He had had 
several applications to extend the operation of the act whic he introduced in 
1836 for the enclosure of commonable and free lands ; but there were practical 
difficulties, especially in a standing order of the House, which requires a cer- 
tain portion of the land to be set apart for public recreation, though in many 
instances the commonable land is too far from any populous neighbourhood to 
make the reserved land of use to any but gipsies. It also might be a quesuon 
how much land ought to be allotted, or whether any at all should be so. He 
proposed, that on the application of two-thirds of the parties interested to en- 
close the land, the Commissioners should send an Assistant Commissioner to 
the spot to inquire into the expediency of the enclosure : if it should appear 
that one-fourth of the persons interested in the land proposed to be enclosed 
should object to such enclosure, power was given to them by the bill to make 
their objection within twenty-one days after the application to the Commis- 
sioners, and to give notice of their objection ; in which case the Commissioners 
would not make the enclosure until it was ascertained whether it ought to take 

lace ornot. The bill would reduce the expense of procuring an enclosure- 
bill from 4001. or 6@0/. to 401. He believed that the measure would confer a 
great boon on the landed interest, and on the other interests connected with 
agriculture. 

Mr. FERRAND could not agree to the second reading — 

There was not a single clause which declared in a distinct manner the rights 
df tue poor, and gave to them a portion of the waste lands. Some such mea- 
sure, however, was necessary to ward off a revolution in this country ; for the 
increase of machinery throws numbers out of employment month after month. 
A new combing-machine would throw 100,000 out of work. He recommend. 
ed, that with the present measure should be incorporated the principle of that 
which be had proposed for the allotment of waste lands to the poor ; and then 
he would support it. ; 

The ct was advocated by Sir CHARLES BURRELL and Mr. WIL- 
LIAM MILES (Somerset. ) 

Mr. ROEBUCK objected to it— e 

He could not discover from the bill whether common lands were to be divided 
to the exclusion of the commonable rights of other neighbours, or whether certain 
fractional parts were to be given to those who had aright of common. The con- 
sequence of such a proceeding would be to render these fragments of land 
utterly useless to those who possessed them In a neighbouring country, these 
rights to minute portions of land created a pauper population, and hence arose 
al! the miseries of that country. He wished the population of this country to 
depend upon wages and not land. Let the House mark well—the moment the 
allotment system should be adopted in England, they would have a pauper 
argrarian population; the most dangerous state for any community to be in 
that could be contemplated. He did not wish to see the people confined to 
small patches of land by the road-side, where they could merely grow a few 
cabbages, carrots, and gooseberry bushes. On the contrary, he would have 
them go forth on the open commons with their wives and children, and enjoy 
the healthy recreations which the games of cricket and other national pastimes 
afforded, on reading the bill itself, he was puzzled to find out what it was. He 
certainly foresaw in it many lawsuits. 

Lord JOHN MANNERS thought that Mr. Ferrand’s bill would more effec- 
tually have protected the rights of the poor— 

He was as desirous as Mr. Roebuck to promote the healthy sports and recrea- 

tions of the people; and he also desired that the population of this country 
should be supported by wages, to the fullest extent ; but it was impossible, 
in the present state of the country, that a poor working-man could main- 
tain himself and family upon manufacturing wages. He wished the bill 
to be postponed until the Committee on the Allotment system had made their 
eport. 
, Mr CHARLES BULLER defended the measure, as calculated to bring 
into use large tracts of marsh land, the cultivation of which is prevented by 
rights of property so complicated that no one will go the expense of getting to 
an enclosure act. The enclosure of land required for the recreation of the 
peasantry was carefully guarded against in the present bill. 

Lord SANDON, My DIVETT: and Mr. AGLIONBY, argued on the same 
side. Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD opposed the mensure, as invading the 
rights of the poor. 

The House divided, and the second reading was carried by 64 to 4. 


THE SAILING COFFINS. 
House of Commons, June 20. 
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property belonging to British subjects within the linus of their territory, and 
confiscated it. They also resorted to the ordinary measures of warfare ; and 
on the 19th August a proclamation was issued at Schleswig, announcing that 
certain persons were authorized by the “ Prince Royal, as Governor General 
of the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, on account of the present war be- 
tween Denmark and England, to grant letters of marque against his Britannic 
Majesty's ships and all English property found at sea.’ On the cessetion of 
the war no provision was made by the Danish government for the settlement 
of these claims. In 1834, the claimants urged a distinction between claims for 
losses on account of the ordinary operations of wer, which they did not press, 
and claims for loss under extraordinary measures ; and with that limit the gov- 
ernment of the day entertained their claims. But the present application went 
to demand payment for the ships and cargoes which were captured at sea after 
the declaration of war by Desmark against this country, and at a time when, 
no doubt, the two parties were eogaged in war; and to these claims he was 
prepared, with those who had preceded him in office, to give his most decided 
opposition. 

In the case of the war with the United States, a large amount of British pro. 
perty was seized, after the declaration of war by the states, but while parties 
in this country were in ignorance of such a declaration having been made ; and 
the parties who then suffered from the capiure of ships and property, and in 
other cases, had as strong a claim to compensation from the British Govern- 
ment as those on whose behalf this demand was advanced. He could not, 
therefore, sanction so dangerous a precedent. 

Mr. HAWES replied— 

He referred to the case of the Danish ship Orien, in which it was declared 
by Sir William Scott, that the ship, taken on the 10th October, 1807, was cap- 
tured prior to the declaration of hostilities. It was the understood policy of 
this country to avoid war; and the very expedition to Copenhagen was under- 
taken to prevent it. The sum of 1,200,000/. was obtained by the treasury 
from the sale of Dansh ships in this country, (250,000/. being the amount of 
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| were to be made to his superours, in that department; « edent emange 
| ment, considering the temper of the officers “ the ponetiice. It was ouly 
| proposed that he should remain until his plan had been carned into fall effect ; 
| the three years that he remained there must have sutliced to show what pos- 
sible inconvenience could result frown bis position; and the Lords of the Trea. 
sury actually reported that the efficiency of the postoflice arrangements had 
been materially promoted by his care and inte ligence. During his enga pnt 
Mr. Hill had brought distinctly under the nouce of the Treasury, the heads of 
the various suggestions which he proposed, m order to the full accomplishment 
of his pian; but that portion of the plain which entailed a lose to the public 
revenue had alone been adopted ; the suggestions relating to more economical 
arrangements had not been carried into effect ; and now the individual who 
had brought forward these improvements, was dismissed from the office to 
which he bed been appointed, on the ground that the system of npy 

was fully established, and that the principle was thoroughly nat . Bat 
a Committee of the House had recommended other things; and the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had recorded a minute at the Treasury, ordering 
the establishment of postotlices in tour hundred rural distnets wich were with- 
-_ such accommodation : no denuitive arangement had been made to fulfil that 
order. 

It should be remembered that the Postmaster General is a tem office 
who must derive much of his information from subordinates, hostile, m this 
case, to the innovator; and some competent person was needed to correct their 
statements, which sometimes differed widely from the facts During the pe- 
riod of Mr. Hill's Appointment, some extracrvinary blunders were detected. In 
one ins'ence, In checkiog an item among the payments for the conveyance of 
the mail by @ railway company, it appeared that a payment had been made for 
a greater distance than the mail had been really conveyed ; this was brought 
to the notice of the Lords of the Treasury, who desired an explanation from the 
Postoffice : the explanation sent back was that i: was all right; and he believ- 
ed that a similar answer was returned to a subsequent call for explanation ; on 











the claim), and the demand ought to be met from thet Dr. Lushington had 
supported the claim ; and the solicitor-general had given a professional opinion 
in favour of it, though he now sat silent. 

The SOLICITOR.GENERAL supported Mr. Goulburn’s arguments ; ex- 
plaining that his former opinion was given under imperfeet information as to 
the facts in the case submitted to him. 

Mr HUTT contended, that what Mr. Goulburn called a declaration of war 
was simply a proclamation warning the Danes that a British armament was on 
the coast ; a formal declaration of war was not made by this country until the 
4:h of November. 

Mr. AGLIONBY and Colonel SIBTHORP advocated the claims. On a 
division, the motion was rejected, by 57 to 42. 

TOWNSHEND PEERAGE. 
House of Commons, June 20- 

Mr. J. WORTLEY moved the second reading of the Townshend Pewrage 
Bill. He was relieved of one difficulty in doing so, since he had a right to as- 
sume from the Marchioness’s silence that she assented to the measure. He went 





an inquity being instituted, however, it was found that it was all wrong, and 
that a payment of 400/. a year had been made above the amount whieh was 
properly due. In another case, it being considered that the charge for the 
conveyance of the mai! by railway was excessive, inquiry wae made; and 
it was found that the average weight of the maii-bag was 80ib.—about equal 


/to the luggage of one passenger, while the space appropriated to its re- 


ception was equal to that occupied by sixteen passengers. Some of the of- 
ficers, sanctioned by the heads of the department, requested a rise of salary, 
grounding their demand on a companson with salaries which they received in 
1837 ; it was found thet their statement of salaries of 1937 was quite incorrect 
Another instance : some gentlemen in the Postoffice in Ireland declared that 
so much tnore trouble was necessary in consequence of the establishment of the 
money-order system, that they must have an allowance for a clerk at 70/. a 
year: this representation came through the Postoflice to the Treasury: Mr. 
Hall caused an inquiry to be instituted how many money orders, #0 produciive 
of increased trouble, were passed in a day, and i turned out that sometimes 
two and somotines three aday were passed ; that application was consequently 





into a history of the case as it was stated in the House of Lords. 

Mr CHARLES BULLER moved that the bill be read a second time that 
day six months— 

He threw over the whole of the evidence, and objected to the bill on gene- 
ral principles. He sympathized with the Townshend family, who saw their 
hereditary honours slipping from them through a defect in the law; but he sym- 
pathized also with other persons He never saw a case in which he more la 
mented the evils that illegitimacy brought upon children who were illegitimate, 
in this case solely and simply from a defect of the law. Who could reflect 








negatived. Again, the Postmaster General boasted of saving 401. a year in 
relation to the wail guard of the Glasgow and Ayr railway; it turned out that 
he had dismisssed a guard appointed by the railway company at 401. a year and 
appointed auother at 1001 a year. These statements went to show how much 
depended on the Postotlice , and it also showed that the Lords of the Treasu- 
ry could not effect improvements without the aid of some person whose atten- 
tion was exclusively directed to the subject. The public were left so much 
in the dark with respect to the packet system, that it was not certain whether 
it yielded a revenue or not. It was clear that the Admiralty kept up a steam. 
















upon what kind of aman this Marquis was—his marrying this lady for her | ™@rine which was not needed for the Postoffice, and for some time the ex- 
money, his conduct to her from the beginning, the aversion she must have felt | pense was paid by the Admiralty , in a return to the House of Lords, the net 
for him, an not feel that the law of this country was scandalously unj st, not | neome yielded by that source to the Post-office was set down at £600,000 ; 


tolerated in any other state in Christendom, if it did not give her the remedy 
she asked for oy divorce! The law bound her to this man, whom she could 
not but loathe, and from whom she made every effort to separate herself. She | 
appealed to the courts of law, but they gave her no remedy. She left him, and | 
united herself to one man, towards whom she seemed to have discharged all | 
the duties of a constant wife. She had a family by that man. He felt for her 
when she said, that their children should be illegitimate was a monstrous hard- 
ship ; and he thought he could feel with her in saying, “ The law made them ille- | 
gitimate, the law should make them legitimate: the law that made the Mar- 
quis of Townshend my husband shall make him the father of my children.” — 
He objected to the bill as a partial measure, granting to a Peer's family a re- 
medy which they did not grant to other subjects. Did not Mr. Wortley know | 
the case of a certain Baronet, with an estate better than that of half the 
House of Lords, and with a family better also than half the House of Lords, 
having a child evidently not his own, and yet being refused even a divorce !— | 
No remedy was given to him to bastardize that child. A bill had been intro- 
duced in another place founded on the Scotch law, which provided as a general 
remedy the same rule which formed the ground of this special measure: then 
why should not the Townshenn family wait till the bill came down, and then 
take advantage of the general law ! 

On a division, the second reading was carried, by 153 to 49; and the bill was 
reterred to the Committee of Selection. 

On Thursday the Ear] of LEICESTER corrected some mistatements— 
The supposition that the Marchioness of ‘lVonshend had given her assent to | 
the bill was unfounded The communication which Lord Brougham read in 








Captain BERKELEY drew attention to the danger and inexpediency of re- 
establishing the old class of ten-gun brigs as sloops of war— 

Successive Boards of Admiralty, with the concurrence of Sir William Sym- 
onds, had condemned the class of vessels in the strongest terms possible. He 
denied the expediency of sending out such vessels, which could neither fight, | 
sail, nor swim, to the coast of Airica, where they would have to cope with our 
great naval rivals, the Americans, with whose fast-sailing ships the contrast 
would be most disadvantageous. The employment of such vessels on our part 
would lead to an increase of the slave trade. The slaver, when discovered, 
would sheer off as fast as possible. She would be followed by the American 
and the English cruiser. he American would soon outsail her English rival, 
and as soon as the slaver found that she was only followed by the American 
vessel, she would hoist English colours ; the American would refuse, or would 
not dare to exercise the right of search over her; and the consequence would 
be that her escape would be successfully accomplished. A crew of sixty-five 
men were to be stowed ina space of 48 or 50 feet in length, 24 feet in breadth, 
and 4 feet 6 inches in height ; and that, too, on the coast of Africa, where the 
thermometer ranged from 80 to 90 degrees, and where the necessity of spread- 
ing the rain-awnings perpetually would prevent a free current of air descending 
the hatchways. The accommodation for the crew, too, was so miserably 
scanty thet the commander of one of these ships had actually removed the 
benches and tables, and had made his men mess 0: the floor. Of twenty-two 
vessels lost in the navy since 1816, eleven were gun-brigs—all foundered at 


the other House was not from the Marchioness, as his words implied, but from 
an agent—an honest man, he believed, but still an agent interested for the 
Marquis. It had been mistakenly said that no property depended on the issue ; 
but the bill would deprive him of the entailed property, to which he had al- 
ways considered himself entitled. With respect to the evidence, a great deal 
of it was founded upon mere hearsay. The Earl was proceeding to criticise 
the character of some of the witnesses, when he checked himeelf; observing, 
that perhaps he had better nt take that course. Further remarks he reserved 
for the Committee on the bill. 


THE POSTAGE SYSTEM. 
House of Commons, June 27. 
Sir THOMAS WILDE moved for inquiry into the progress made for giving | 
effect to Mr. Rowland Hill's plan of post-office improvement. 
First, he reviewed the circumstance of Mr. Hill's appointment; beginning | 
with the publication of his pamphlet in 1837. The writer proposed to reduce | 








but in another return to the Commons, the expense also was transferred to the 
postotfice, absorbing £200,000 or £300,000 of the income. Mr. Hill pledged 
himself to prove an error in the latter return of £100,000, Among the altera- 
tions proposed by Mr. Hill and neglected by government, was @ junction ef the 
general and district postmen in the metropolis, so as to furnish the means for 
an hourly delivery of letters. Asa security against the fraudulent interception 
o! letters, he suggested a registration, at the large remuneration of 6d. ; each 
letter (for it could be proved that 3d. each would more than cover the expense): 
4 registration of ls. was adopted, on the plea that if the fee were 6d. ihe busi- 
ness of the postoffice would be inconveniently increased 

Mr. Hill undertook by his plan, if 1 were fully carried out, to add to the 
commercial prosperity as well as the private comfort of the nation; he antici- 
pated from the maturity of it an enormous saving, Would the public be con- 
tent that the department which the present postmaster general stated had never 
improved bat when it was forced, should be left entirely to itself. Neither 
economy nor facility was permitted to be carried into effect before Mr. Hill un- 
dertook the public service. There was no guarantee that anything would be 
done to effect those desirable results now. Taking into consideration, there- 
fore, these statements as to the numerous cases in which great savings mighit 
be made—on the other hand, taking into consideration the utter absence of all 
evidence on the part of the postuffice of a desire to carry the whole of the im- 
provements beside that one alone wnich went to diminish the revenue into effect 
and giving credit to the individual who offered to spend his time in the public 
service gratuitously, credit for sincerity—he thought a case was made out for 
inquiry. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said, although the charges 
brought forward could not apply to him, but extended to # period anterior to 
his coming into office, he yet felt it to be his duty to explain the circumstances 
advertedto. The hon gentleman appeared to think, from the observations he 
had addressed to the house, that Mr. Hill was the only person who cared for 
the management of the revenue. With regard to the errors adverted to, it was 
impossible but that errors and mistakes must constantly occur. If his own 
conduct was to be examined through the representations of a person acting ina 
confidential situation with him, there might be cause of complaint; a day did 
not pass on which something did not occur, which he would have been better 
pleased had been otherwise. He would answer the observations of the hon. 
gentleman in the order in which he had brought them forward. The first point 
had reference to the personal treatment which Mr. Hill experienced. He 
complained that his appointment had not been made permanent, and intimated 


| that che Treasury could not dispense with his services in the management of 


the Post.office department. Now, with regard to what passed between Mr. 
Hill and the Treasury, the papers on the table gave a fair account. In the 








sea, with all hands on board. He concluded by moving a resolution condemn- 
ing the use of such vessels. 

Mr SIDNEY HERBERT opposed the motion— 

If former Admiralty Boards had condemned the use of these vessels, he 
found no record of the fact; and by new regulations the vessels had been im- 
proved and lightened in weight by one ton. Captain Berkeley was mistaken 
m saying that the present Board were resuscitating ten-gun brigs; for they 
were actually reducing them. Nothing but the pressure of the service would 
have induced the Board to employ the three vessels of this description 
which were now in commission. They were now building others of a larger 
class; and the old ones would soon be extinct, not because they were now 
dangerous, as he admitted they were formerly, when over rigged and over- 
weighted, and under-manned, but because they were slow sailers 

The motion was supported by Captain Pechell, Captain Plumridge, and Sir 
Charles Napier, and opposed by Captain Gordon. Ou a division it was nega- 
tived by 75 to 41. . 


DANISH CLAIMS. 


In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. HAWES moved— 

** That on Monday next the House do resolve itself into committee, to con 
sider of an address to her Majesty, praying that her Majesty would be gracious- 
ly pleased to advance to the claimants he losses sustained by the seizure of 
British ships and cargoes by the Danish government in 1807, the amount of 
their respective losses, as ascertained by the commissioners appointed for the 
mvestigation of Danish Claims, and reported upon the 12th day of May, 1840 ; 
and assuring her Majesty that this House will make good the same.” 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER resisted the motion— 

In 1807 the government of this country, understanding that the combined 
Continental powers were about to seize the Danish fleet, required the govern- 
meut at Copenhagen to surrender it to this country; and the Danish govern- 
ment refusing, the British fleet attacked their capital. The Danish govern- 
ment retaliated. They resorted to extraordinary measures of annoyance : first 
they compelled al! their subjects who were indebted to British subjects to pay 
the amount into the Danish treasury ; and they confiscated those debts for the 
service of the Danish government. In the next place, they seized all the 


the postage of let'ers to the uniform rate of one penny ; anticipating as acon-| year 1837, Mr. Hill became remarkable by writing a pamphlet on post-office 
sequence a consicerable tempoprary deficiency in the post-office revenue, and @| reform. ‘Ihe late government determined to a the plan into operstion, 
small permanent deficiency ; but he expected to make up the deficiency, in @ | and to avai! themselves of the assistance of Mr. Hill. He was first offered 
great measure by other paris of his plan—principally. by iacreased facilities of | 500). a-year as a remuneration, which he declined. He was then offered 
delivery, increased security for commercial and trading correspondence, and | 800], which he also declined. Subsequently, after further negociation, it 
economy in the whole of the post-office arrangements. These were portions | wae agreed that he should have 1,5001. a year. In the minute which 
of the same plan ; one part of which was not to be carried out without the | was made at the Treasury, it was stated that Mr. Hill was to be em- 
whole. Mr. Hill was appointed by the late Government to assist in carrying | ployed for two years in carrying out the plan of « penny postage. At 
out his own plan. The information which he thus acquired full bore out the the termination of that period his services were continued for one year. 
statements which he bed made, that many officers of the postoffice were igno- | What was the inference to be drawn from that fast, but that the govern- 








rant of its working. When examined before a Committee of the House, they 
did not know how many letters passed through the postoffice in the couse of a 
year; and one gentleman, high in the department, estimated the loss by the 
adoption of Mr. Hill's plan at 2,400,000! —more than the whole gross revenue 
of the postoffice! With such notions, it was not surprising that the depart- 
ment should entertain a very strong hostility to Mr. Hill’s plan. It was, now- 
ever, carried into effect as to some important points ; but moch remained to be 
done, when, in August 1842, Mr. Hill was compelied by the Government to | 
retire ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer putting the reasons for his retirement 
thus,—“I readily acknowledge the honourable motives which originally promp 
ted, and which have now induced you to repeat your offer of graturtous ser- 
vice ; but I am influenced solely by the consideration that it is not advisable 


ment considered that the plan had een so far understood at that time, 
that Mr. Hill's services could be dispensed with at the close of the third 
year! On his (Mr. Goulburn’s) coming into office, he received a letter from 
the right hon gentleman (we understand him to allude to the late Coancellor 
of the Exchequer] as to his views relative to this appointment. He was hap- 
py to have an opportunity on that occasion to acknowledge the candour with 
which he conveved his views upon several points which he had communicated 
to him ; and upon many of these points he had acted in conformity with the 
views of the right hon. gentleman. If, however, he had mistaken his views 
with regard to the appointment of Mr. Hull, he did so bona fide, and understood 
the appomtment to be but for one year. Mr Hill had been employed by the 
present government, and all matters connected with the Postoffice were refer- 


to give a character of permanence to an appointment which, originally created | red to him ; but he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) found that it would be 
for a temporary purpose, has now, as it appears to me, fulfilled its object. The | inconvenient to continue that course to * gentleman whose appotntment was 
penny postage has been above two years established, and the principle of it is temporary, the effect of which would be, that on his retirement those who were 


now thoroughly understood. So long as the postoffice shall continue, so long 
will opportunities present themselves of effecting important improvements, and 
the necessity arise of adapting the arrangements to the ever changing circum- 
stances of the times and country. But the retention of an independent officer 
for the purpose of conducting such improvements would necessarily lead either 
to entire surpercession of those who are, by their offices, responsible for the 

anagement of the department, or to a conflict of authorities, highly prejedi- 
cial to the public interests. Under these circumstances, I think it incumbent 
jon me to docline the offer you have made of further service. But I will take 
ay that your past services stal! be duly acknowledged and recorded in a min. 
ute of the Treasury.” During his occupation of office, Mr. Hill bad made re- 
peated suggestions for carrying out the other essential branches of his plan :— 
ind he appealed to Mr. Goulburn and Sir Robert Pee! against being denied 
he means of carrying his scheme into full effect: but those Ministers re- 


permanently connected with the dopartment would be ignorant of the current 
business of the office. He, therefore, instracted the Secretary to the Treasu 
to deal with all matters connected with the Postoflice communications, wit 
Mr. Hill, with a view to be in possession of information to enable him to conduct 
the business upon Mr. Hill's retirement. 

With respect to revenue, be considered that Parliament had abandoned the 
idea of making the postoffice a source of revenue ; and the only object was to 
secure that the advantage gained was commensurate with the loss of revenue. 
Expenses had been incurred not contemplated by the ori calculation, not 
attributable to Mr. Hill's plan, but arising out of the new facilities of convey- 
ance afforded by steam-boate and other modes of transit. These, though not 
attributable to Mr. Huil’s plan, still added to the expenses of the postoffice. It 
was not to be denied that there were errors in the ; bot if there 
were errors and miscalculations Mr. Hill must share some portion of the impu- 
tation. That gentleman looked to a fivefold imerease in the 








terated their determination, and he retired. When Mr. Hill was appointed 
to a post in the Treasury, it was understood that all his communications 


correspondence , 
the actual uncrease was from 80,000,000 to 280,000,000. It was true that the 
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rease of the expense in the management had not been more theo Mr. Hull 
bed stated in his calculations. In hin’ pamnghhien, Mr. Hill stated the increase of 
expense at 300,000). ; when be begen his operations the expenses were 600,0001 
and they now amounted to 900,000). , and therefore, when the government 
was told that they had been the persons whu had prevented bim from saving 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, they might at least te allowed to say, without 
"3, that his views on the subject were in some degree exag. erated. 

@ mentioned further improvements effected by government. Dy the — 
treaty with France, the expense of conveying Jetters to all paris of France ha 
not only been materially diminished, by which large impulse had been given 
to nee, but this country was enabled now to send its letters in 
closed boxes through France to other foreign nations on the French frontiers, 
and thus to keep accounts with those cou tries, by which the postage could 
either be paid on the transmission of the letter or on its arrival at ite destina- 
tion. With other countries similar treaties had either been concluded or were 
now in course of negotiation. Again, in the year 1835, there was only one 
day mail m existence ; whereas now he believed that on every road out of 
London day-maile were established and in full operation He might also puint 
out the establishment of additivnal deliveries of the general post, by which the 
residents in the suburban districts of the metropolis received their letters at « 
much earlier period, Those and many other improvements, which he need not 
state to the House, had gone on from time to tune progressively, and as circum- 
stances a to justify, without greater sacrifice to the revewue than the 

Treasury felt themselves justified in granting. ' , 

He ovjected to Sir Thomas Wilde's motion, that it would authorize a com- 
mittee to plan improvements, and to supersede the responsibility wrich ought 
to rest on the © department and the treasury ; but instead of shriaking 
from inquiry, they challenged it; and he moved * That a select commitice be 
appointed to inquire into the measures which have been adupied for the gene- 
ral introduction of a penny rate of postage, and for facilitating the conveyance 
of letters, and the result of such measures as far as relates to the revenue and 
expenditure of the postoffice, and the general convenience of the country ; and 
to report their observations thereupun to the House.” 

Mr. F. T. BARING was glad that the motion would be substantially agreed 
to without a division— 

He explained, that in the * bargain” of the late Government with Mr. Hill, 
the term * penny postage” was taken to mean the mere reduction of the post 

Mr. Hill's conduct in offices had been such, that if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer found that he could not get on with that gentleman and the Post- 
master General, Mr. Hill ought to have been provided with some other situation, 
in whieh his talent and abilities might still have been useful. He did not blame 
the postoffice ; but it was absurd to rely on it for carrying out Mr. Hill's plan. 
As to the registration, be did not intend permanently to retain so high a fee as 
Is. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had overstated the movey transmitted 
through the money order office—in fact doubling the figures ; as if the quantity 
of water passing through a pipe were measured by the amount entering at one 
end added to the amount discharged at the other end! (Mr Goulburn admit 
ted his mistake: he had read the figures from a wrong column. | 

Mr. WALLACE contended for a registration, as necessary to counteract 
plunder of letters, especially in Scotland ; and for a Board of Commissioners 
to perform du'ies which are too great for one man. He was mos: ready to ad- 
mit that Lord Lowther was fitter than any man he knew for the office : but in 
his opinion the duties could only be performed with thorough efficiency by a 





commission. 
Sir ROBERT PEEL said that he and his colleagues were conscious of hav- 
ing done every thing in their power to give eflect to Mr Hill's plan— 

e had never doubted the social advantages of lowering the duty on letters ; 
his only doubt was as to the effect on the revenue. In all other respects, the 
result of any inquiry would show, that whatever might have been the luss to the 
revenue, much advantage had been derived in what concerned the encourage- 
ment of industry, and the promotion of communication between the humbler 
classes of the community. He had already, elsewhere, given his full testimo. 
ny to the ability and disinterestedness of Mr. Hill; end he willingly repeated 
that testimony now. It was wrong to say that Mr. Hill was “ dismissed ;”’ it 
on!y was true that his temporary appointment had not been continued. If such 
Opposition was to be apprehended from the postoffice department, the late gov- 
ernment were to blame in the course which they adopted. lt appeared to him 
that, had it been conceived that the postoflice authorities were hostile to the 
plan, prejudiced against its principle and its details, and indisposed to lend 
themselves with zeal and cordiality to carrying it out, the proper way would 
have been, not to retain Mr. Hill in control over the the postoflice, yet uncon- 
nected with it, but to have at once made him Secretary of the postoflice — 
(Hear, hear, from the opposition benches.) ‘That department would thus have 









serving of copies of the bill on persons interested in the case; the patent crea- 
ting the Earlaom of Leicester; the pedigree; the fact that the member for | 
in qualified as “ Earl of Leicester,” and the like. The witnesses who 
ve evidence as to the facts of the case, were these—the Dowager Dutchess 
of Leeds, half sister to the first Marquis of Townshend (father of the present ;) 
the Rev. Mr. Drover, his tator; Mr. Thomas Wilkins, an acquaintance of | 
Mr. Dunn Gardner, the t Marquis’s father in law,) and Mrs. Wilkins, 
his wife; Miss Sophia Wilkins, who had been in the service of Lord Chart- | 

; Mr. Tomline, groom, Elizabeth Kirby, and Anne Hunter, servants to 
Mr. Gardner; Mrs. J. Harris, neice to Mr. Gardner; Mrs. Royston, wile of 
a surgeon, deceased, who knew Mr. Gardner, and attended Lady Chartley ; 
Mr. J. Bayley, an accoucheur, who had attended her as Mrs. Margetts; Mrs. 
Hewson, landlady of the house in Hunter street, in which Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
getts lived; Mrs. Jones, the wife of an apothecary, who had herself attended 
the baptisrm of the children, in 1823; anthe Rev. Hugh Hodson, Master of 
Westininster School. 

The main facts deposed by these witnesses may be briefly told. The pre- 
sent Marquis of ‘Townshend was the son of the Earl of Leicester, afterwards 
Marquis of Townshend ; and he was baptized in 1779. In 1807, being then 
Lord Chagtley, he married Sarah, the daughter of Mr. Dunn Gardner. They 
lived together only a short time, apparently from the summer to the following 
spring ; they were not happy; and there was no evidence that they had ever 
occupied the same bed. In 1808, Lady Chartley left her husband’s house and 
returned to her father’s house in town. [A suit to annul the marriage, on the 
ground of impotency, was instituted by the lady, but not continued.] Here 
she seems to have become acquainted with Mr. Margetts, a brewer, of St. 
Ives; and, afier a trip by the family to a watering place, the lady and the ac- 
quaintance returned as Mr. and Mrs. Margetts. in July, 1811, a child was 
born, who was named John; in 1812, another son, who was called William; 
in 1814, a daughter; in 1816, a son; and in 1820,a daughter. The lady ob- 
jected to be called by “the horrible name of Lady Leicester,” the title which 
devolved upon Lord Chartley after his father became a Marquis, and pre- 
ferred to be called Mrs. Margetts. Mrs. Gardner told her servants to call her 
so. Mrs. Gardner had been heard to regret that the children were illegitimate, 
and Mr. Gardner to hope that they would not be called lords and ladies, as they 
were Marveti’s children. They were, accordingly, called Master John Mar- 
getts, Master William Marvetis, and so forth. In 1823, however, there was a 
change: the children were taken to St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and were bap- 
tizea by the Christian names which they had already borne, their parents being 
described as the Marquis and Marchioness of Townshend: the old Marquis 
had died in 1811, and the lady’s husband had, of course, succeeded to the title 
Henceforth Mrs. Margetts was called the Marchioness of Townshend; the 
children were called the Earl of Leicester, Lord William Townshend, and so 
forth ; instead of * papa,” they always said ‘“‘ Mr. Margetts ;” and in the books 
of Westminster school “ John Margetts” was altered to “ Earl of Leicester.” 
Mr. Margetts died in 1842, Mr. Gardner in 1831, Mrs, Gardner in 1839. 

On Friday morning the evidence was continued. Much of it was of a simi- 
lar character to that already described ; but the evidence of Mr. P. Nerney, 
who had, for many years, been Lord Townshend's secretary, was of more in- 
terest. The two became acquainted when Mr. Nerney was about thirteen 
years old, and he is now sixty-nine. He received £100 a year salary, and was 
generally, but not always paid ; and he was completely in Lord Townshend 





then Lord Chartley, was in most miserable circumstances, at variance with 
his father, skulking from his creditors, and, subsequently, hiding from his wife. 
The immediate cause of their separation was a dispute about giving up a 
house. Lord Chartley was much affected when he heard of his wife’s elope- 
ment, and her having a child. He was startled at hearing of the suit insti- 
tuted against him; and submitted to examination by a surgeon; the result, 
Mr. Nerney believed, was favourable to Lady Chartley’s contention. It was 
stated by other witnesses, that the Townshend family had never recognised 
Lay Townshend’s children. 
——»—_—_ 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 


Important Insurance Case---Borradaile vy. Hunter. 

At the sitting of the court their lordships gave judgment in this case, which 
has been long standing over tor decision; it is one of vast importance to the 
public with reference to policies of insurance. 

This action was tried after Michaelmas Term, 1841, before Mr. Justice 
Erskine, and a special jury, and was brought by the widow of the Rev. Mr. 
Borradaile, late vicar of Wandsworth, to recover £1000, the amount of a poli- 
cy of insurance effected on the life of the reverand gentleman in the London 
Life Association. The claim was resisted on the ground that the insured had 
committed suicide by throwing himself into the Thames, and had hereby viti- 
ated the policy, one of the conditions of which was, that it should be void if 





been no longer in a position continually to obstruct, as the complaint was, the 
due execution of the plan; but Mr. Hill himself, the person so deeply anxious 
for the success of the scheme, would have the immediate control of it. The 
other mode, of keeping Mr. Hill on from year to year, uncertain of the tenure 
of his office, was, in every point of view, most inconsistent with the public in- 
terest. All the arguments of the right hon. gentleman were in favour of the per- 
manent rather than of the temporary employment of Me. Hill; because, is his 
services were e*sential to the working of the plan, then his appointment should 
not have been renewable from year to year, but a fixed appomtment. Sir Ro- 
bert went on to repeat Mr. Goulburn’s vindication of Lord Lowther’s fitness 
for his office, admitted by Mr. Wallace : and he insisted that Colonel Maber 

ley's honourable character forbade the idea of his obstructing a fair experiment 

He did not think the government would be justified in retusing a fair inquiry 
into the general operation of the plan, without the Committee's wasting its la- 
bours in a fruitiess supervision of mere matters of administration. But, what- 
ever course the House might take, he should feel t his duty, as well as his right 
honourable friend, to continue to do that which they had done—lend all their 
weight, influence, and authority, for the purpose of securing justice to the plan 
of Mr. Rowland Hill. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON complained of arrangements by which the commu- 
nication between Manchester and Hull, and some other parts of the country, 
had been impeded ; and the Post-office had not vouchsafed either redress or 
notice to @ statement of the grievance, made nine or ten months ago. 

Mr. AGLIONBY, Mr. HUME, and Mr. HUTT spoke on the same side ; 
Sir GEORGE CLERK on the Ministerial side. 

Sir THOMAS WILDE made a sharp reply. The original motion was 
withdrawn, and Mr. Goulburn’s motion was agreed to unanimously. 

On Thursday, the following Committee was nominated, on the motion of Sir 
THOMAS FREMANTLE— 

Sir George Clerk, Viscount Ebrington, Mr. Emerson Tennent, Mr. Wallace, 
Mr. Beckett Denison, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Trotter, Mr. Francis Baring, Mr. 
<i Mr. Hawes, Mr. Escott, Mr. Wyse, Mr. Bramston, Mr. Milner Gibson, 
a r. Wilson Patten. 


ee 
TOWNSHEND PEERAGE BILL. 


A curious bill is before Parliament, which is engaged in examining 
witnesses in support of it. The Chronicle thus states the case which it is in- 
tended to relieve :— 

“ The allegations on which the Townshend family found their application 
for the present bill are simply these :-—The present Marquis Townshend mar- 
ried a person of the name of Gardner, trom whom he separated, neither hav- 
ing, nor being capable of having issue by her. Lady Townshend applied for 
a divorce in the ecclesiastical courts ; but, without getting it, went through the 
form of marriege with Mr. Margetts, lived with him as wite for many years, 
and had a large family by him. The issue of this marriage were brought up 
as the children of Mr. Margetts, bore his name for many years, and on his 
death were made the legatees of his property. Soon atter this event, however, 
the mother is said to have conceived the idea of passing off her children by 
Mr. Margeits as the issue of her first husband, Lord Townshend, whose legal 
wife she still was; and accordingly, the Masters and Misses Margetts all of 
a sudden assumed the titles of Earl of Leicester and the Lords and Ladies 
Townshend. The Marquis is still alive, and acconiing to the ordinary prac- 
tice of the House of Lords, the conflicting claims of these pretenders to the 
inheritance of his title and estates and of the rightful heirs cannot be brought 
im question until his death. Our forms of law do not admit of an antic ipato 

M4 decision respecting rigais which have not actually accrued to any one. But 
the brother ft tord townshend complains that his means of establishing his 
just claims are last (ailing from mere lapse of time ; and that, by the death o1 
wiinessses, he is exposed to the risk of having no means of substantiating, when 
it accrues, a tight which he could clearly establish, if he were allowed to ad 

duce his evidence and have his claim lisposed of now.” The Spectator states 
the case 1ore briefly :—“‘ The allegations, made with every appearance of 
bona fides on all sides, are these : a Peer, who ought neverto have married, 
wedded a girl the Virgin wife fled from her husband's to her father’s house 

and thence, desisting from steps which had been taken to disssolve the mar 

riage, she eloped with another person, children are born to that second union 

but, inasmuch as the legal hushand was not beyond the four seas, the wife, 
who proclaimed it impossible that he should be a father, “eaches her children 
to call him father; and the eldest born enters Parliament as the son of a child- 
less husband.” The eldest son of Mr. Margetts sits in the House of Commons 
for Bodmin, under the title of Earl of Leicester 

The house met on Wednesday last, at ten o'clock in the morning, to hear 
evidence, Mr. Austin opening the case in a speech of no great length. Seve- 

ral official witnesses were examined on points of form and fact. such as. the 


the insured died by “his own hand.” It was contended, on the past of the plain- 
tiff, that the reverend deceased had not died by “his own hand,” inasmuch as 
at the time of committing the act he was in a state of insanity, unable to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong, and therefore not a responsible agent. Evidence 
was called to prove the manner in which the deceased had come to his death, 
and also the state of mind of the deceased prior to the event taking place; the 
witnesses for the plaintiff proving facts to show insanity, and those tor the de- 
fendants to prove that the deceased, although suffering in mind, was not insane 
but capable of distinguishing right from wrong, and that he committed the act 
with the intention of destroying life. The learned judge left it to the jury to 
say whether the deceased was insane at the time of throwing himself into the 
water, as, if he was not, notwithstanding the express condition of the policy, 
the policy was not void, as an insane person was an irresponsible agent; but if, 
on the other hand, insanity was not sufficiently proved, then they would find a 
verdict forthe defendants. The jury, after some time, found a verdict to the 
following eflect:—* That the deceased threw himself into the Thames with 
the intent to destroy life, being unable at the time to distinguish right fiom 
wrong.” It was then arranged that on that finding the verdict should be emer- 
ed for the defendants, leave being given to the plaintiff to move to enter the rer- 
diet for her, in order that the court might decide whether the finding of the jury 
was tantamount to a verdict of insanity. Sir Thomas Wilde subsequently ob- 
tained a rule nisi, and Mr. Serjeant Channell now showed cause against the 
rule, and contended that the finding of the jury was such as to show thatthe 
Rev. Mr. Borradaile, at the time he committed the act, intended to destroy his 
life, and thereby had vitiated the terms of the policy. Mr. Serjeant Wilde was 
heard in support of the rule; after which the court delivered their judgments 
seriatim, there being a difference of opinion. Mr. Justice Maule, Mr. Justice 
Cottman, and Mr. Justice Erskine were of opinion that that defendants 
were entitled to retain the verdict which had been given for them. The Lord 
Chief Justice pronounced in favour of the plaintiff. The rule was consequent- 
ly discharged. 





Dr. PUSEY. 
[From the Appendiz to Dr. Pusey’s Sermon.] 
BXTRAGTS FROM SOME WRITERS IN OUR LATER ENGLISH CHURCH ON THE Doc- 
TRINE OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 
HOMILY ON THE SACRAMENT. 

“Thus much we must be sure to hold, that in the Supper of the Lord tere 
is nO vain ceremony, no bare sign, no untrue figure of athing absent: Bu, as 
the Scripture saith, the table of the Lord, the Bread and Cup of the Lora the 
memory of Christ, the annunciation of his death, yea, the communion 0, the 
Body and Blood of the Lord, in a marvellous incorporation, whieh by the ojera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost (the very bond of our conjunction with Christ) is thrugh 
faith wrought in the souls of the faithful, whereby not only their souls lune to 
eternal life, but they surely trust to win their bodies a resurrection to imnurta- 
lity. The true understanding of this fruition and union, which is betwixt the 
Body and the Head, betwixt the true believers and Christ, the ancient Catiolic 
Fathers both perceiving themselves, and commending to their people, vere 
not afraid to call this Supper, some of them, the salve of immortality and ve 
reign preservative against death; other, a deifical communion; other, the 
sweet dainties of our Saviour, the pledge of eternal health, the defence o' hith, 
the hope of the resurrection; other, the food of immortality, the healhful 
grace, and the conservatory to everlasting life.”’ 

* It is well Rnown that the meat we seek for in this Supper is spiritual ood, 
the nourishment of our soul, a heavenly refection, and not earthly ; an invsible 
meat, and not bodily ; a ghostly substance, and not carnal; so that to hink | 
that without faith we may enjoy the eating and drinking thereof, or that tlat is | 
the fruition of it, is but to dream a gross carnal feeding, basely objecting and | 
binding ourselves to the elements and creatures. Whereas, by the advre of | 
the Council of Nicene, we ought to lift up our minds by faith, and, leaving hese 
inferior and earthly things, there seek it, where the Sun of righteousness ever | 
shineth. Take then this lesson, O thou that art desirous of this Tatle, of | 
Emissenus, a godly father, that when thou goest up to the reverend Conmu- 
nion, to be satisfied with spiritual meats, thoa look up with faith upon th: holy 
Body and Blood of thy God, thou marvel with reverence, thou touch it with | 
the mind, thou receive it with the hand of tny heart, and thou take it full with | 
thy inward man.” 

BISHOP RIDLEY. 

“Both you and I agree herein, that in the Sacrement is the very, true, and | 
natural Body and Blood of Christ; even that Which was born of the Virgin | 
Mary ; Which ascended into heaven ; Whieh sits on the right hand of God the | 
Father; Which shall come from thence to judge the quick and the dead only | 
we differ in modo, in the way and manner of being re confess al! ome thing | 











to be in the Sacrament, and dissent in the indenst of Upidg then 


o Be . I, bein 
God's word fully thereunto persuaded, confess Christ's nat fed 
the Sacrament indeed by spirit and grace, because = tee see an AT 
worthily that Bread and Wine, receiveth effectually Christ's Body and drink 
eth His Blood (that is, he is msde effectually partaker of His passion ;) and 
you make a grosser kind of being enclosing a natural, a lively, and a movin, 
body, under the shape or form of Bread oa Wine. Now this difference pe 
sidered, to the question thus I answer, that in the Sacrament of the Altar is 
the natural Body and Bloed of Christ rere et realiter, indeed and really, for 
spiritually ‘by grace and efficacy ; for so every worthy receiver receiveth the 
very true Body of Christ. But if you mean really and indeed, so that thereby 
you would include a lively and a moveable body under the forms of bread and 
re in that sense, is not Christ's Body in the Sacrament really and in- 

ced? , 

“* Always my protestation reserved, J answer thus: that in the Sacrament is 
a certain change, in that that Bread which was before common bread, is now 
made a lively presentation of Christ's Body, and not cnly a figure, bat effectu- 
ally representeth His Body; that even as the mortal body was nourished by 
that visible bread, so is the internal soul fed with the heavenly food of Christ's 
Body, which the eyes of faith see, as the bodily eyes see only bread. Such a 
Sacramental mutation I grant to be in the Bread 2nd Wino, which truly is no 
small change, but such a change as no moztal man can make, but only that 
omuipovency of Christ's word.” Works, edit 1843, p. 274. 7 

“Think not because I disallow that presence which the first proposition 
maintaineth (as a presence which I take to be forged, phantastical, and beside 
the authority of God’s word, perniciously brought into the Church by the Ro- 
manists) that I therefore go about to take away the irue presence of Christ's 
Body in His Supper rightly and duly ministered, which is grounded upon the 
word of God, and made more plain by the commentaries of the faithful Fa- 
thers. They that think so of me, the knoweth how far they are deceived. 
And to make the same evident unto you, I will in few words declare what True 
Presence of Christ's Body in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper I hold and 
affirm, with the word of God, and the ancient Fathers. 

“I say and confess with the Evangelist Luke, and with the Apostle Paul, 
that the Bread on the which thanks are given is the Body of Christ in the re- 
membrance of Him and His death, to be set forth perpetually of the faithful 
until! His coming. ; 

‘“I say and confess the Bread which we break to be the communion and par- 
taking of Christ’s Body with the ancient and faithful Fathers. 

‘*] say and believe, that there is not only a signification of Christ’s Body set 
forth by the Sacrament, but also that therewith is given to the godly and faith- 
ful the grace of Christ's Body, that is, the food of life and immortality, and this 
I hold with Cyprian. 

“T say also with St ree ween that we eat life and we drink life; with 
Emissene, that we feel the Lord to be present in grace ; with Athanasius, that 
we receive celestial food which cometh from above ; the property of natural 
communion, with Hilary ;* the nature of flesh and. benediction which giveth 
life, in Bread and Wine, with Cyril ; and with the same Cyril,+ the virtue of 
the very Flesh of Christ, life and grace of His Body, the property of the Only 


| Begotten, that is to say, life, as He Himself in plain words expoundeth it. 
confidence. At the time of his marriage and afterwards, Lord VYownshend, 


“I confess also with Basil, that we receive the mystical advent and coming 
of Christ, grace, and the virtue of His very nature; the Sacrament of His 
very Flesh, with Ambrose ; the Body by grace with Epiphanius; spiritual flesh, 
but not that which was crucified, with Jerome; grace flowing into a sacrifice, 
and the grace of the Spirit, with Chrysostom ; grace and invisible verity, grace 
and society of the members of Christ’s Body, with Augustine. 

‘Finally with Bertram, (who was last of all these.) I confess that Christ's 
Body isin the Sacrament in this respect ; namely as he writeth, because there 
is in the Spirit of Christ, that is, the power of the Word of God, which not 
only feedeth the soul, but also cleanseth it. Out of these I suppose it may 
clearly appear unto all men, how far we are from that opinion, whereof some 
go about falsely to slander us to the world, saying, we teach that the godly and 
faithful should recerve nothing else at the Lord’s table, but a figure of the Body 
of Christ.”—p. 201, 202. 


BISHOP BILSON, (QUOTED BY BISHOP MONTAGU.) 


“The disagrement is only in de modo presentiw, the thing is yielded to on 
either side, and there is in the Holy Eucharist a real Presence. ‘God forbid,’ 
saith Bishop Bilson, ‘ we should deny that the Flesh and Blood of Christ are 
truly present and truly received of the faithful at the Lord’s table. It it the 
doctrine that we teach others, and comfort ourselves withal.” (p. 779 of the 
subject. )—Appeal, c. 30 init. p. 289. See also Bp. White, below, p. 57. 


HOOKER. 


“ Being assembled for no other cause which they could imagine, but to have 
eaten the Passover only that Moses appointeth, when they saw their Lord and 
Master with hands and eves lifted up to heaven first bless and consecrate for 
the endless good of all generations till the wo:ld’s end, the chosen elements of 
Bread and Wine, which intruments made for ever the instruments of life by 
virtue of His Divine benediction, they being the first that were commanded to 
receive from Him, the first which were warranted by his promtise that not only 
unto them at the present time, but to whomsoever they and their successors 
after them did duly administer the same, those Mysteries should serve as con- 
ducts of life and conveyances of His Body and Blood unto them, was it possi- 
ble they should hear that voice, ‘“‘ Take, eat, this is My Body; drink ye ali of 
this, this is my blood ;’’ possible that doing wnat was required and believing 
what was promised, the same should have present effect in them, and not fill 
them with a kind of fearful admiration at the heaven which they saw in them- 
selves! They had at thattime a sea of comfort and joy to wade in, and we 
by that which they did are taught that this heavenly food is given for the satis- 
fying of our empty souls, and not for the exercising of our curious and subtile 
wits.” 

“If we doubt what those admirable words may import, let him be our teacher 
for the meaning of Christ to whom Christ was Himself a schoolmaster, let our 
Lord's Apostle be his interpreter, content we ourselves with His explication, 
My Body, the Communion of My Body, My Blood, the Communion of My 
Blood. Is there anything more expedite, clear, and easy, than that as Christ 
is termed our Life, because through him we obtain life, so the parts of this Sa- 
crament are His Body and Blvod, for that they are so to us who receiving them 
receive that by them which they are termed? The Bread and Cup are His 
Body and Blood, because they are causes instrumental, upon the receipt whereof 
the participation of His Body and Blood ensueth. For that which produceth 
any certain effect is not vainly nor improperly said to be that very effect where- 
unto it tendeth. Every cause is in the effect which groweth from it. Our 
souls and bodies quickened to eternal life are effects, the cause whereof is the 
Person of Christ, His Body and Blood are the true well-spring out of which 
this life floweth. So that His Body and Blood are in that very subject where- 
unto they minister life not only by effect or operation, even as the influence of 
the heavens is in plants, beasts, men, and in every thing which they quicken, 
but also by a far more divine and mystical kind of union, which maketh us one 
with Him even as he end the Father are one.’ Book v. chap. Ixvii. sec. 4, 5. 

“Tt is on all sides plainly confessed, first, that this Sacrament is a true and 
rea! participation of Christ, who thereby imparted himself, even his whole en- 
tire person, as a mystical Head unto every soul that receiveth him, and that 
every such receiver doth thereby incorporate or unite himself unto Christ as a 
mystical member of him, yea of them also whom he acknowledgeth to be his 
own ; secondly, that to'whom the person of Christ is thus communicated, to 
them he giveth by the same Sacrament his Holy Spirit to sanctify them as it 
sanctifieth him which is their head ; thirdly, that what merit, force, or virtue so- 
ever there is in his sacrificed Body and Blood, we freely, fuliy, and wholiy have 
it by this Sacrament ; fourthly, that the effect thereof in us is a real transmuta- 
tion of our souls and bodies from sin to nghteousness, from death and corrup- 
tion to immortality and life ; fifthly, that because the sacrament being of itself 
but a corruptible and earthly creature, must needs be thought an unlikely instru- 
ment to work so admirable effects in man, we are therefore to rest ourselves 4i- 
together upon the strength of His glorious power, who is able and will bring to 
pass, that the Bread and Cup which he giveth us shall be truly the thing be 
promiseth. ' 

“It seemeth therefore much amiss, thet against them whom they term Sa- 





cramentarians, so many invective discourses are made al] running upon twe 
points, that the Eucharist is not a bare sign or figure only, and that the efficacy 
of his Body and Blood is not all we receive in this Sacrament. For no mas 
having read their books and writings which are thus traduced can be ignorant 
that both these assertions they plainly confess to be mosttrue. They do not 


| so interpret the words of Christ as if the name of his Body did import but the 


figure of his Body, and to be were only to signify his Blood. They grant that 
these holy mysteries received in due manner do instrumentally both make Us 
partakers of the grace of that Body and Blood which were given for the |e of 
the world, and besides also impart unto us ever ‘n true and real though mystr 
cal manner the very person of our Lord himself, whole, perfect, and entire, 
hath been shewed.” Book v. chap. xvii. § 7, 8. + 

“ He which hath said of the one Sacrament, ‘ Wash and be clean, bat® 
said concerning the other likewise,‘ Eat and live.’ If, therefore, without aay 
such particular and solemn warrant as this is, that poor distressed woman 
coming unto Christ for health could so constantly resolve herself, * may I ba 


° The passage quoted at more length in the Sermoa 
t See Sermon 
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t His garment, I shal! be whole,’ what moveth us to argue of 
aveah the tthe should come by bread, our duty being bere but to take 
what is offered, and most assurediy to rest persuaded of this, that can we but 
eat we are safe’ When I behold with mine eyes some small and scarce dis- 
cernible grain or seed whereof nature maketh promise that a tree shall come, 
and when afterwards of that tree any skilful artificer undertaketh tu frame 
some exquisite and curious work, I look for the event, I move no question about 
performance, either of the one or of the other. Shall I simply credit 
nature in things natural, shall I, in things artificial, rely myself 
on art, never offering to make doubt, and in that which is : above 
both art and nature, refuse to believe she Avthor of both, except? He 
acquaint me with his ways, and lay the secret of His skill before me 
Where God Himself doth speak those things which either for height and sub- 
limity of matter, or else for secresy of performance we are not able to reach 
unto, as we may be ignorant without danger, so it can be no disgrace to con- 
fess we are ignorant. Such as love piety will as much as in them lieth know 
all things that God commandeth, but especially the duties of service which they 
owe toGod. As for His dark and hidden works, they preter as becometh them 
in such cases simplicity of faith before that knowledge, which curiously sifting 
what it should adore, and disputing too boldly of that which the wit of man can- 
not search, chillech for the most part all warmth of zeal, and bringeth sound- 
ness of belief many times into great hazard. Let it therefore be sufficient for 
me, presenting myself at the Lord's Table, to know what there I receive from 
Him, without searching or inquiring of the manner how Christ performeth His 
promise ; let disputes and questions, enemies to piety, abatements of true de- 
votion, and hitherto in this cause but over greeny | heard, let them take their 
rest ; let curious and sharpwitted men beat their heads about what questions 
themselves will, the very letter of the word of Chnist giveth plain security that 
these mysteries do as nails fasten us to his very Cross, that by them we draw 
out, as touching efficacy, force, and virtue, even the blood of His gored side, 
in the wounds of our Redeemer we there dip our tongues, we are dyed red both 
within and without, our hunger is satistied and our thirst for ever quenched ; 
they are things wonderful which he feeleth, great which he seeth, and unheard 
of which he uttereth, whose soul is possessed of this Paschal Lamb and made 
joyful in the strength of this new Wine, this Bread hath in it more than the 
substance which our eyes behold, this a hallowed with solemn benediction 
availeth to the endless life and warfare both of soul and body, in that it serveth 
as well for a medicine to heal our infirmities and purge our sins as for a sacri. 
fice of thanksgiving, with touching it sanctifieth, it enlightened with belief, it 
truly conformeth us into the image of Jesus Christ ; what these elements are 
in themselves it skilieth not, it is enough that to me which take them they are 
the Blood and Body of Christ, His promise in witness hereof sufficeth, His 
word He knoweth which way to accomplish; why should any cogitation pos- 
sess the mind of a faithful communicant, but this, O my Cod, Thou art true, O 
my soul thou art happy!” Book v. chap. Ixvii. sec. 12. ' 

“ The power of the ministry of God translateth out of darkness into glory ; 
raiseth man from the earth, and bringeth God himself down from heaven: by 
blessing visible elements it maketh them invisible grace ; it giveth daily the 
Holy Ghost ; it hath to dispose of that Flesh which was given for the life of 
the world, and that Blood which was poured out to redeem souls; when it 
poureth malediction upon the heads of the wicked, they perish; when it re- 
voketh the same they revive. O wretched blindness, if we admire not so great 

wer ; more wretched if we consider it aright, and, notwithstanding, imagine 
that any bot God can bestow it! To whom Christ hath imparted power, both 
over that mystical body which is the society of souls, and over that natura, 
which is himself, for the knit ing of both in one (a work which antiquity doth 
call the making of Christ’s Body), the same power is in such not amiss both 
termed a kind of mark or character, and acknowledged to be indelible.” —Book 
v., chap. Ixxvi., 9 8. 

BISHOP OVERALL. 

“ So to eat the Flesh of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ, and to drink his Blood | 
By this it may be known what our Church believeth, and teacheth of the Pre- 
sence of Christ's Body and Blood in the Sacrament. And though our new 
masters would make the world believe she had auother mind, yet we are not 
to follow their private fancies, when we have so plain and so public a doctrine 
as this.” 

“ That we receiving these Thy creatures Bread and Wine, &c., may be par- 
takers of His blessed Body and Blood ] Together with the hallowed elements 
of the Bread and Wine, we may receive the Body and Blood of Christ, which 
they truly exhibited in this Sacrament, the one as well as the other.” 

“ These words, as I once conferred with a Papist, were mightily excepted 
against, because, forsooth, they must acknowledge no Bread and Wine, but a 
desition of the nature and being of both. My answer was, that here we term 
them so before consecration ; after that we call them so no more, but abstain 
from that name, because our thoughts might be wholly taken up with the spi- 
ritual food of Christ’s Body and Blood. So in the Thanksgiving following we 
say That thou vouchsafed to feed us with these holy Mysteries, and the spiritual 
food of the Body and Blood of thy Son, Gc. In the meanwhile we deny not 
the Bread and Wine remain there still as God's creatures. And I wonder the 
Papists should so contend for this same desitio panis et vini, whenas in their 
own service or mass they abstain not from these words, THY CrEaTURES, after 
consecration, as we do. See the book, PER QUEM OMNIA, DOMINE, BONE CREAs! 
A certain argument that the Church of Rome never meant to teach that doc- 
trine, which private men, the late doctors and schoolmen, have brought up and 
propagated. 

“ These holy Mysturies were the spiritual food of the most precious Body 
and Blood, &c.] Before consecration, we called them God's creatures of 
Bread and Wine, now we do so no more after consecration ; wherein we have 
the advantage of the Church of Rome, who call them still creatures in their 
very mass after consecration; and yet they will be upbraiding us for denying 
the Real Presence, whenas we believe better than they ; for after consecration 
we think no more of Bread and Wine, but have our thoughts taken up wholly 


your readers think that I have taken more upon myself than becomes me, in 
the matter of Dr. vase. het somben set as a lover of justice, | am sure 
you will insert the following, which is the source of what you quoted, and 
which was inserted in the “ Burlington Gazette,” printed at the place of my 
residence. I have another ground of reliance. I have admired the unwaver- 
ing steadfastness with which = have adhered through all vicissitudes, to the 
distinguished son of Massachusetts. 1 do not think that you are the man to 
speak lightly of one who stands by his frend. The enclosed you will perceive 
bears date 27th June. It is the steamer of 4th July which brings us Dr. 
Pusey’s sermon. 


The expression of my confidence was thus in advance, three weeks. 1 have 
now read Dr. Pusey's sermon ; and I say, without fear of contradiction, that i 
ts an entire and perfect agreement with the teaching of the Church of Eng- 
‘and; and has nothing in common with the Church of Rome but what Rome 
retains of primitive and Catholic truth. Of the proceedings by which he hes 
been prohibited from preaching, for two years, within the precints of the 
University—a municipal proceeding, merely, and having no effect on his eccle- 
siastical standing—I need only state that the Viee Chancellor himself, by a 
special message, declares, “ Dr. Pusey has my full authority for saying that 
he has had no hearing.” Is there an American who will sustain, even by his 
silence, a condemnation without a hearing? Sure I am that among the last 
will be the editor of the Boston Courier. 

Very respectfully, your friend and servant, 
Pine Bank, 24th July, 1843. G. W. DOANE. 


DR. PUSEY’S PROTEST. 
Christ Church, June 2, 1842. 


Mr. Vice Chancellor.—You will be assured that the following protest, which 
I feel it my duty to the Church to deliver, is written with entire respect for 
your office, and without any imputation upon yourself individually. 

I have stated to you, oa different occasions, as opportunity offered, that 1 was 

at a loss tu conceive what in my sermon could be construed into discordance 
with the formularies of our church ; I have requested you to adopt that alterna- 
tive in the statutes which allows the accused a hearing; I have again and 
again requested that definite propositions which were thought to be at varjance 
with our formularies, should, according to the alternative in the statute, be pro- 
posed to me. 
I have declared repeatedly my entire assent ex animo to all the doctrinal 
statements of our Church on this subject, and have, as far as I had opportunity, 
declared my sincere and entire consent to them individually. I have ground 
to think that, as no propositions out of my sermon have been exhibited to me as 
at variance with the doctrine of our Church, so neither can they; but that I 
have been condemned either on a mistaken construction of my words, founded 
upon the doctrinal opinions of my judges, or on grounds distinct from the formu- 
laries of our Church, 

Under these circumstances, since the statute manifestly contemplates certain 
grave and definite instances of contrairiety or discordance from the formularies 
of our Church. I feel it my duty to protest against the late sentence against 
me as unstatuteable as well as unjust. 

I remaia, Mr Vice Chenecelior, 
Your humble servant, 
E. B. PUSEY. 


——. 
ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone of the new Royal Naval School, 
about to be erected at Counter-hill, Deptford, was performed on Thursday 
morning at twelve o’clock by his Royal Highness Prince Albert. Every ac- 
commodation was made for the numerous visitors who attended to witness the 
ceremony, and very spacious and commodious marquees were erected for the 
occasion, 

At 12 o'clock precisely, the signal guns announced the arrival of his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, who entered the marquee accompanied by one of his 
equerries, amid the most vociferous cheering from the company present. The 
Earl of Haddington, first lord of the Admiralty, arrived about the same time 


| and was received with loud cheers. 


Prince Albert, after the national anthem had been played by the marine 
band in attendance, took his position near the stone, when the council and the 
head-master of the school were presented to His Royal Highness, The bishop 
of Rochester then offered up a prayer, on the conclusion of which his Royal 
Highness deposited the vase, the seroll, and the coins, which his Royal High- 
ness then placed in the aperture of the stone. The architect, Mr. John Shaw, 
having closed the vase, the silver trowel was presented to his Royal Highness 
by the chairman of the building emmitiee ; and his Royal Highness having 
adjusted the mortar, the stone was lowered to its place. The mallet, whichi: 
constructed of the relies of the celebrated Victory, in which Lord Nelson fell 
in the year 1805, was then presented to the Prince, who completed the work 
by giving the stone half a dozen blows, upon which the stone was declared to 
be “ completely and properly laid.” 

A salute was then fired, and the band played “ Rule Britannia” amid hearty 
cheers. The bishop of Rochester afterward implored the blessings of Divine 
Providence on the institution, the scholars responding ‘ Amen.’ 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert having signed a copy of the scroll, six 
of the scholars advanced to present an address to his Royal Highness, which 
was read by Master Drew, son of Lieutenant Drew, R. N. The Prince lis- 
tened very graciously to this address, on the conclusion of which the President, 
Sir C. Ogle, addressed his Royal Highness in a short speech, thanking him 
for the condescension which he had displayed in honouring the ceremony with 
his presence on the occasion. His Royal Highness having replied in a short 
but gracious address, retired to his carriage, accompanied by the council and 
the other dignitaries in attendance, the band again playing the national 
anthem. 





with the Body of Christ ; and therefore we keep ourselves to these words only, 
abstaining from the other (though the Bread remain there still, to the eye), 
which they do not. And herein we follow the Fathers, who after consecration | 
would not suffer it to be called Bread and Wine any longer, but the Body and 
Blood of Christ. 

“‘ Very Members Incorporate | So Cyril. in Catech. Myst. 4. Sumpto Cor- 
poreet Sanguine Christi ait nos fieri cvoccpovs, 1. €. eyusdem Corporis cum 
Christo, et inter nos covaipovs, i.e. eyusdem Sanguinis. 

* And be also heirs through hope.[ So the ancient Fathers were wont to 
rove the article of our resurrection by the nature of this very Sacrament. 
They use this reason to exhort the people unto the frequent receiving of the 
Holy Communion; because they say it is, Odguazov dOavacias, Medica- 
menium Immortalitatis et Antidotum, 76 pi Yaveiv, An Antidote not to die; 
which if the men of this age would but set their hearts on as they did, we | 
should not have them set so slightly by the Sacrament as they do. 

“ Bread and Wine.) It is confessed by all Divines, that upon the words of 
the consecration, the Body and Blood of Christ is really and substantially pre- 
sent, and so exhibited and given to all who receive it, and all this not after a 
physical and sensual, but after a heavenly and incomprehensible manner. But 
there yet remains this controversy among some of ion, whether the Body of 
Christ be present only in the use of the Sacrament, and in the act of eating, 
and not otherwise. They that hold the affirmative, as the Lutherans (in Con- 
fess. Sax.,) and all Calvinists, do seem to me to depart from all antiquity, which 
place the presence of Christ in the virtue and benediction used by the Priest, 
and not in the use of eating the Sacrament. And this did most Protestants 
grant and profess at first, though now the Calvinists make Popish magic of it 
in their licentious blasphemy.’—Additional Notes to the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

** What is the inward part or thing signified?} I cannot see where any 
real difference is betwixt us about this Real Presence, if we could give 
over the study of Contradiction, and understand one another aright.”— 
Catechism. 

‘In the Sacrament of the Eucharist, or the Lord’s Supper, the Body and 
Body of Christ, and therefore the whole of Christ is combined with the Sacra. 
mental signs, as being not only significative, but exhibitory ; so that in the 
Bread duly given and received, the Body of Christ is given and received ; it 
the Wine given and received, the Blood of Christ is given and received ; anc 
thus there is a communion of the whole of Christ, in the communion of the 
Sacrament.” 

Probably, had Overall lived before the tenth century, he would have though 
he had sufficiently stated his belief, in the above expressions ; but placed as hé 
was in other circumstances, it was expedient for him, not only to maintain sm 
cient truth, but to protest against erroneous innovation: he therefore added 
these words :-— 

* Vet not in any bodily, gross, earthly manner, as by transubstantiation, or 
consubstaatiation, or any like devices of human reason, but in a mysticel, hea- 
ve ily, and spiritual mauner, as is rightly laid down in our Articles.” —(As quo- 
te”. and translated in Knox's Remains, vol. ii., p. 163.) 


SS 
BISHOP DOANE. 
The editor of the Boston Courier having spoken disparagingly of the Bishop's 
alleged Puseyiteism, he addressed him the ollowing reply : 
THE REV. DR. Pusey. 
To the Editor of the Courier. 





Su—You speak of what you call my “ manifesto,” in a way to make 


His Royal Highness, who was dressed in a field marshal’s uniform, looked 
remarkabiy well, and in excellent spirits, and we may be allowed to say, that 


| he executed the duty intrusted to him in a deliberate and business-like man- 


ner. The ceremony went off with the utmost édat. 
The design of the intended school is by Mr. Shaw, the well-known architect, 


| and Messrs. Locke and Nesham are trusted with its erection. It is to be built 


in the Elizabethan style, and will be capable of accommodating upward of 
200 scholars; the frontage of the edifice will be 120 feet long, and the depth 
280 feet. The architect has principally taken his idea from the design of 
Chelsea Hospital A play-ground of from four to five acres will be attached. 
and the dormitories are to be constructed in such a manner as to secure every 
comfort and afford every convenience to the naval scholars. The elevation of 
the sleeping-rooms will be about 14 or 15 feet, and thus the most complete 
ventilation will be readily obtained. 


Tue Loxpox Hinernian Soctrty.—The 37th annual meeting of this socie- 
ty was held on Wednesday morning at the Freemasons’ Hal), Great Queen- 
street. ‘The chair, in the absence of the Marquis of Cholmondeley, was taken 
by Viscount Sandon, M. P., and on the platform were a number of noblemen 
and gentlemen. The principal object of the meeting was to effect an union 
with the lrish Church Education Society, with which the Hibernian Society 
has long been intimately connected ; but some of the Irish bishops, who were, 
with Mr. O'Sullivan, to have attended as a deputation from the former, were 
unfortunately precluded from attending by various unforeseen circumstances 
The report having been read and adopted, the meeting was addressed by Lord 
Teignmouth, the Rev. C. Bernard, Mr. Hamilton, M. P., the Rev. Mortime: 
O'Sullivan, Lord Kenyon, Mr. Colquhoun, M. P., the Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
and Lord Radstock. The following resolutions were unanimously agreed to 
“1. That it is highly desirable that efforts should be made to establish in Ire- 
land a system of education based upon the Holy Scriptures, and sufficiently ex- 
tensive to embrace the whole poor population of the country, as essential to the 
elevation of the charcter aand the improvement of the condition of the people.” 
“2. That this meeting deeply sympathises with the Church of Ireland in the 
difficult position in which she is placed, whilst she is endeavouring, without the 
aid of any public grant, to fulfil the arduous duty of affording the blessings of 
Scriptural education to the Roman Catholic as well as to the Protestant poor , 
and feels that English Churchmen are especially called upon to assist her in a 
work so excellent in itself, and so important to the interests of true religion in 
every partof the kingdom.” “3. That the thanks of this meeting be presented 
to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the other bishops who have 
already consented to become Vice Patrons of the s ciety, &.” The principal 
speeches were those of Mr. Hamilton, M. P., and the Rev. Mr. O'Sullivan, 
who both laboured at great length to expose and denounce the Irish Board of 
Education, and its system, which they pronounced a complete failure, especially 
as regards the soothing of religious differences The training of teachers for 
the different schools had, according to the speakers, been conducted in a most 
disgracefully inefficient manner, most of them being incapable of teaching 
anything beyond the mere rudiments of education; and what was principally 
insisted upon by the various gentlemen who a the meeting was, that 
education in Ireland should not be merely secular, but based upon the Word of 
God, ungarbled and uncorrupted by the notes and commentaries which, it ap- 
pears, are appended in many instances to the copies of the Holy Scriptures 
used at the schools under the inspection of the National Board of Education 
The meeting broke up at about a quarter past three o'clock, a subscription be- 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1843. 


THE RUBRICS AND RITUAL. 

We have continued our extracts from the Quarterly Review on these impor- 
tant matters, and we do so the more readily, because the subject seems to be 
treaved with great moderation in regard to its bearings on what is called the 
Pusey doctrine. The high authority of the journal, too, is not to be forgotten. 

In our last we gave the Sermon of Dr. Pusey, together with his preface 
without deduction ; and to-day we add a part of the Appendix, which éctiiiine 
the opinions of eminent divines on the points at issue. This we conceive is 
dealing fairly with this great question—a question, indeed, that now agitates the 
public mind to a serious degree, and particularly that part of the public which 
profes:es the Episcopalian form of worship. It is not our intention to diseues the 
merits or to take any active part in this controvers 











y—the subject itse 

of difficulty, and of such momentous consequence to our opititeal ahi os 
it can only be properly approached with reverence, and after due ctsiahee- 
tion of what has been said and written on it. In justice to Dr. Pusey, and in re- 
lation to bis suspension from preaching within the precincts of Oxford Univer- 
sity, it 16 proper to say — 

First, That he is a minister of the Gospel, of e 
moral worth. 

Secondly, That he has declared again and again, that, in anuno, he subscribes 
to all the doctrines and essentials of the Church of England as by law estab- 
lished; and, 

Thirdly, That in the matter of suspension he was not al'owed 
which fact is admitted by the Vice Chancellor of the Oxford 
self. 

Now these are three highly important facts ; fects not denied, but proven 
by letters, ducuments, and other irrefragible evidence. Bot these facts would 
not lead us to adopt what is adopted by many now calling themselves Py- 
seyites ; they are, however, of sufficient moment to be always borne in mind 
by those who discuss the subject. 


minent piety and exemplary 


a fair hearing ¢ 
Jniversity him- 


The doctrines of transubstantiation—existence of purgatory—aura!l confes- 
sion and remission of sins through human agency—are the objectionable ones in 
the Roman Catholic Church. We do not see that they are insisted upon by 
any of the Puseyites. If they were, then indeed would the schism in the 
Episcopal Church be instant, complete, and final ; but if these great points are 
still abjured, the question is narrowed in a great degree to the matter of mere 
forms ; and in this we admit the Puseyuwes have made great innovations. 
At the reformation, forms as well as doctrines were altered and abolished 
with an unsparing band, but still very many forms and ceremonies were 
retained, and have been practised to this very day. Even these are objected 
to by most of the dissenters, who content themselves at their Sunday worship 
with an extemporaneous prayer and sermon, and a couple or three psalms and 
hymns. The expediency of forms is a matter of opinion; to the enlightened , 
mature, and really pious mind, they are not necessary, because ours is a reli, 
gion of the heart, not of the lips; genuflexions and prostrations can add no 
hing to real contrition; but are not forms and ceremonies useful to the young 
the thoughtless, and the ignorant! Do they not tend to bring the mind into a 
state of discipline, to fix the attention, and drive away worldly thoughts? If 
so, then are they useful and salutary, and ought not in our opinion to be dis- 
pensed with. But in all questions of form one point should be steadily kept in 
mind, namely, that the form should not be without due and proper meaning ; 
forms adopted for form sake should be abjured as mere mummeries, useless to 
man and offensive to the great Being he worships——but if a particular form tends 
to illustraie, make plain and give effect in the mind to a particnlar prayer, 
as kneeling does in the general confession of our ritual—then is such form use 
ful and necessary, and should not, as we have said before, be dispensed with. 

Now, in reference to the new or revived forms now practised, we understand 
the Pusey ites to say,—that at the period of the Reformation the besom was per 
haps used rather too freely—that in sweeping away the dust and cobwebs of 
Romanism some of the use fuland ornamental parts of the fabric were destroyed, 
which it is their purpose to restore. In the great question of Parliamentary 
Reform, say they, which took place in 1832, great changes were made, many 
abuses abolished, and corruptions swept away—but will any one undertake ta 
affirm that during the populer fury and excitement) which carried that great 
measure, nothing injudicious was done, and nothing then destroyed that was 
not worthy of preservation’ To say this would be to invest man with the attri- 
bute of infallibility. Such was the case, they contend, at the Reformation, 
which was a great end glorious work, but not one of absolute infallibility. 

We trust we have made ourselves sufficiently understood, and that we have 
viewed the case fairly ; and having done so, we urge our readers to examine 
the matter for themselves. 


SUGAR TRADE AND DUTIES. 


An important debate has recently taken place in the House of Commons on 
the continuance of the present surgar duties. ‘Three alterations were proposed, 
one to the effect that all protective duties in favour of colonies should be abul- 
ished ; another,that the duty on colonial and foreign sugar should be made equal, 
and a third, that the differential duty, should be diminished. All failed. It 
was urged by Ministers that the revenue derived from the present duty, £400,- 
000 or £500,000—could not be dispensed with and they were answered 
that the reduction of duty would so increase consumption, that the revenve 
derived from it would still reach the present amount. It was also maintained, 
that the admission of foreign sugar ioto the home market, on the same terme 
asthat of our own colonies would encourage slavery elsewhere and the slave 
trade ; in reply to which it was said that ‘‘ commerce is the great slave emanci- 
pator” and that by giving freedom to commerce on sugar a competition would 
be produced which was the true way to develope the strength and resources of 
the colonies. We confess we do not see the weight of the latter argument,— 
The late Mr. Deacon Hume, one of the Secretaries of the Board of Trade and 
the great advocate of free trade, admitted that emancipation had taken the co- 
lonies out of the category, and this is in truth the great difficulty. Free labour 
cannot compete with slave labour; and having forced the former on the colo- 
nies and deprived them of the latter, it is only by high protecting duties, and 
thereby securing to them the home market, that their total ruin is averted ; even 
as it is, the colonies are suffering under the greatest depression. One member 
of the House, and a West India proprietor, Mr. James, stated that an estate of 
in Jamaica, which formerly produced him £3,000 a year, now incurred hima 
loss of £611 68. Another member, Mr. Burrall, said that he knew many pro- 
perties, who before the alteration of the law were worth £4,000 or £5,000 a 
year, and which were now not worth anything. On the other hand the mother 
country pays annually £4,000,000 4 year in protective duty to support the 
West India interests, and we do not see how she can well do otherwise. People 
were fully warned that such would be the necessary consequence of emancipa- 
tion ; but a set of theorists demonstrated to their satisfaction that the reverse 
would be the case; they believed them and now should take the consequences. 

The abolition of all protective duties in favour of the colonies was brought 
forward by Mr. Cobden, the great Anti-Corn-Law lecturer, on the ground that 
the colonies cost the mother country large sums for military and other matters, 
and that the trade with them was comparatively unimportant,singularly overlook- 
ing the fact, that the expenditure in question is not needed by the colonies them- 
selves,but is required to keep up the connezion with the mother country.and that 
they besides furnish the means of easy subsistence, and of the acquisition of 
wealth to a large number of our feliow-countrymen. 

Sir Robert Peel, in the debate in question, stated, in reference to the nege~ 
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Cations which have lately been going on with Brazil for the renewal of the 
treaty of commerce, that the Brazilian goverament, as a preliminary, required 
that the only protection which should be allowed the suger of the British colo- 
nies sould be 10 per cent., a proposition which was of course inadmissible. 


We present another of those piquant sketches of * Living Novelists,” by 
Gallio, the subject Mr. Gleig, the author of the “ Subaliern,” so well known 
to the early readers af the Albion. Mr. Gleig entered the army as 4 subaltern 
Officer, and served in several campaigns in the Peninsula, under the Duke of 
Wellington ; and it was the scenes and the events he there witnessed that were 
80 graphically described by him in his “ Recollections.” After the elese of 
the war, and when the “ general pacification of Europe” took place, Mr. Gleig 
gave up his commission, and abandoned the destruction of bodies for the saving 
of souls ; that is to say, he resigned the sword and devoted himself to the study 
of divinity, and in due time »ras admitted to holy orders. His attachment to 
the army, however, never ceased and the Whig Ministry, although of ad- 
verse politics, appointed him to the chaplaincy of the Military Hospital at 
Chelsea. Lord John Russell, it is understood, behaved very handsomely on 
the occasion, and when assailed in Parliament by some of the more illiberal of 
his party, inanfully defended the appointment on the ground of the competency, 
the attainments, and general merits of the new incumbent. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the noblemen to whom Gallio alludes is 
the Marquess of Londonderry, the renowned Colonel of * The Tenth’ Hussars, 
a fine soldier, but like many of his cloth, fond of the pen. The Marquess, how- 
ever, did not happen to take with the newspaper people, and being hard 

by the common enemy—the critics—was in @ subsequent publication 
reinforced by Mr. Gleig, when the combined forces repulsed the assailants with 
very considerable success, 

The pages of Fraser's Magazine have certainly shown a christian-like and 
gentiemanly spirit since they have been entrusted to Mr. Gleig, although 
Gallio thinks that they might be improved by a dash of libel now and then 
This, we apprehend, is a matter of opinion. 


Marmaduke Wyvil ; or, the Maid’s Revenge. An historical Romance by the 
author of Oliver Cromwell. J. Wixcnesten, 30 Ann-street. We take blame 
to ourselves for not having at an earlier day paid a passing tribute to the high 
grade of talent developed in this, the most recent of Mr. Hexvert’s produc- 
tions. We have no hesitation in saying it places him first in the rank of mod- 
ern novelists. Every page denotes vigorous intellect, fertile fancy, and great 
powers in composition. The style is bold and rapid, yet evinces the most 
elaborate care. If there be a fault, it is in the redundancy of d escription 
The interest of the reader is too often abstracted from the story by minute de. 
scriptions of a dress, building, or landscape, yet these are but slight biemishes, 
if, indeed, they be any. The author of Marmaduke Wyvil is destined, we are 
satisfied, if he pursue the path in literature he has thus far selected, to derive 
enduring fame from it, and as much emolument as in these times of cheap 
literature can be attained. 


A Political History of Ireland, by Eowin Witttsms. R. P. Bixsy and 
Co, 3 Perk-row. This little work comes very appropriately at the present 
moment. It give a brief, impartial view of the chief political events that have 
occurred in Ireland from the time of the Anglo-Norman Conquest, and con. 
tains, among much other interesting matter, the Bull of Pope Adrian IV., by 
which he granted Ireland to Henry II., and the contirmation of the grant by 
Pope Alexander III. 

L’ Echo des Feuilletons.—A periodical published in Paris, in monthly num- 
bers, and for which an agency being now estabished in this city, at No. 52 
Beaver-street, we are requested to bring it to the attention of the publie. As 
its titie indicates, it is made up of the Féurlleton of the Paris journals, which 
may be said in the present day to be the vehicle chosen by many of the first 
literary men of France, through which to bring their labours before the 
eye of the public. As among these, it is but necessary to name Alexander 
Dumas, Eugéne Sue, Frédéric Soulié, Georges Sand, de Balzac, and Jules 
Janin. For French literature, of the lighter character, therefore, no better re- 
course can be had than to the present publication; and we are requested to 
add, that from the selections, are rejected al! productions that could in the 
slightest manner, shock the nicest sense of propriety. The work is embellished 
by engravings. 

Mr. Rov Anpy of Canada, now in this city, has been for some tire past 
ngaged in painting a full length portrait of her Majesty Queen Victoria. The 
work is upon a large scale—measuring eight feet by five—and gives the Queen 
the size of life. We understand Mr. Andy intends to take his picture to Can- 
ada immediately. 

THE FRENCH COMPANY AT NIBLO’'s. 

One of the most successful pieces that has been produced at this fashionable 
place of amusement is Donizetti's opera ‘ La fille du Regiment.” Crowded 
houses have applauded the talent of Mile. Calvé, who in this piece develops 
not only the first powers of a cantatrice, but also her claim to the high merits 
of an actress. The character is suited to her abilities, and she renders, with 
effect and admirable coquetry, the part of the “Vivandiere du regiment.”’ Fall 
of life and vivacity, she loves the regiment—her father, as she calls it—with 
all her soul. The idol of the soldiers, too, is this their adopted child. The 
animation, force, and effect with which she sings her chansons militaires en- 
raptured the audience and drew from them torrents of applause. 

In the second act, where, after being restored to her family, she reluctantly 
sings a romance, she, during its performance, unconsciously breaks out in 
snatches of her old camp songs; and the languor and ennui with which she 
sings the first, the fire and brillianey with which she gave voice to the last, is 
the most striking. The transition and brightening of the eye at the old recol 
lections created an enthusiasm without bounds. In the air “Salut a la 
France” her execution of the piece was brilliant and effective. 

The piece is well got up, and every character io it well sustained. Bles, as the 
old sergeant of Napoleon's army, played the character with credit. Mdme. 
Mathieu, with her usual excellence, enacted the part of the old Margusse, with 
judgment and correctness, and made the character one of the most interesting 
of the piece. 

“ Le Rossignol” was played last night, for the benefit of Mile. Amelie. 

Mile. Calvé’s benefit takes place on Wednesday evening, 2d August, on 
which occasion she will give the grand opera of “ Anna Boleyna.” We be- 
speak for her an overflowing house, in return for the gratification and pleasure 
she has given her audiences on so many occasions. We hope that her appeaj 
will not be made in vain, more especially as it will be her last appearance, the 
company being about to proceed to Montreal. 








The“ British and American Mu sical Society” gave another Concert on Thurs- 
day, which we are glad to say was well attended. Miss Reynolds, as the fa- 


vourite female vocalist gained much and deserved applause. Mr. Austin 
Phillips, Mr. Clirehugh, and others of the gentlemen singers executed their 
parte with great credit. 

With regard to this Society, its objects are laudable, for by combining their 
talents, and making a sort of joint stock company, they are enabled to put the 
price of admission at a low point, and thus give to the masses musical enter- 
tainment at a very cheap rate. This we consider a public benefit, as it may 
draw young persons thither who might otherwise pass their evenings at far more 
questionable places. 

Many of these gentlemen have families ; few of them, perhaps, are affluent, 
and if they can in these times of general depression by such a plan, honourably 

add to their incomes it is desirable that they should do so. For these and 
other reasons, we have been inclined to view their efforts favourably, and we 


hall be gied if the public co-operate with us. Another object of the so- 


ciety is to pre 
that of the Scotch and Irish melodies, will always possess attraction The 

concert on Thursday was rendered additionally entertaining by the performan. 
ces of the Hughes fam ly ; these juvenile musicians have excited the admira- 
tion of all who bave heard them, and coasidering their age their performances 
are really wonderful. 


PACKETS FOR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 
T= Shipeofthis Line wilihereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 

From New York 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica,F. Hewitt, master 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
lst Ped, June and Oct. St. Nicholas.(new)J B. Pell, master, 16th March July,and Nov, 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec. 
istApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed ,combining al ithat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage ts $100. Passengers wil! be supplied 
will every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 








From Havre 


these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,freetrom any otherthanthe expen 


sseactuallyinenrred onthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No, 9 Tontine Building, New Yora. 
RONNAFFE & Co.,. Agents.Havre. 


Pe ty MACASSAR UIL.—A delighttully tragrant preparation for the Hair 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendency to curl, andisthe only known specific 





capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 


rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosecin anew envelope from stee) 
on which are the words ** Rowland's Macassar O11," surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the labelthe words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engravec more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Row land's Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and mostinnoxious pre- 


iti y recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
eaft white in the most inclement weather. } ; 

Row land’s Odonto is without 4 rival as a dentrifice,by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a seeurity against counterfeits a smal! jabel is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w 


ALLS OF NIAGARA.—DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The owner of the 

Property opposite the Clifton Hotel, known as * Ciirton Loooe,” having removed 

to the Home District,offers for sale his COTTAGE, (built in the English style,) together 
with four and twenty acres of up-land and beautiful meadow. 

The Cottage is of antregular form, with Verandahs, being 60 feet in front by 72 m 
rear—and consists of eight rooms, a large Kitchen, Summer Kitchen, and an excellent 
Cellar—a Stable, Coach-house, and lee-house are among the out-offices. 

The up-land upon which the cottage stands is seventy feet above the meadow, and 
above the “ Table Rock.” and commands an unrivalled view of the great Horse-Shoe 
and American Falls—Table Rock—the Rapids—Goat Island— Fort Schlosser—Navy 
Isiand—-Grand Island—and the entrance of the Chippewa river. This upland is 
separated from the meadow by a sloping bank, covered with a grove of ornamental 
forest trees. On the side of the bank a Spring of the purest water flows froma fissure 
in the rock and supplies the Clitton House Hotel, winter and summer, with a running 
fountain—it would also supply extensive fish ponds. A good garden, with youn 
bearing \rees, such as Apricot, Peach, Plumb, Pear, Apple, &c., is beautifully situa 
in the vicinity of the cottage. 

The Queenstown rail-cars stop two hundred yards from the property, wee by rail- 

- ours 


geoutee ever known for dissipatingtan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
skin’ 








road and steamboat is distant from Toronto, - - ur 
Ry Railroad from Buffalo, - : - - 1 1-2 hours. 
By Railroad from Albany, ° ° - - hours. 
The whole twenty four acres may be advantageously divided into smal! lots for 


Villas. 
Tothe gentleman of leisure and moderate income the place offers peculiar advan- 
tages. The produce of the land, the rent of house and water, will remunerate him 
for the interest of his outlay—whilst the property willrapidly increase in value. The 
necessaries of life are abundant and cheap, and the neighbourhvod for miles round 
is proverbial for its health as well as for its Soenty. 

Bhe-fith of the purchase money, viz. £800 or $3,200, will be required down at the 
time of sale—the remainder can reraain on mortgage for aterm of years at 6 per cent 
per annum. The property might be divided between four families to great advantage. 


nly by letter, post-paid, to 
one = Dr. BARTLETT, Albion Office, New York, or 
OGDEN CREIGHTON, Esq., Toronto, Canada We st 
Toronto, 1843 Apr. 8 3m 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS.—Of 2100 
tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords ofthe Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 


BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Loit, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpoo! and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 


From Liverpool. From Boston 





Acadia, Ryrie 19th May 16th June 
Columbia, Miller. 4th June Ist July 
Caledonia, Lott.......... 6040 66S6 bees ceebosncocce 19th * 16th * 
Hibernia, Judkins.......-..-----+++-+++-+---+++-+ 4th July ist August 


e accommodations for passengers are superior. The vessels are accompanied by 
Thrienced surgeons, and amply supplied with Francis’ Patent Life Boats. Passage 
expe ed to $120. No berths secured until paid for. For further information apply 
reduc D. BRIGHAM, Jr., at Harnden & Co., No. 3 Wail-street. (Feb. 4. 
Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
War Street. 
Confines lis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYa 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. Masters. Days of aeping from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, W.H Sebor, (Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17. Oct. 1 
Montreal, E.G. Tinker, * 30, * 30, ** 10) “ 97, * S87, “97 
Gladiator, T. Britton, *« 20, “ 20, * 20'March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 3, June 1, Oct. I} “ 17, “ 17, “ dy 
Quebec, iF. H Hebard,| “ 10, ‘* 10, “ 10; “ 97, “ 27, “ & 
Wellington, |D. Chadwick, oo Se 2 Bs ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria, (new) |E.E. Morgan, \Marchi, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 17, “ 17, “ 5 
Switzerland, |S. Chadwick, « 1 “ 16, «Ww @ « 7, * 
HendrickHudson G. Moore, oo, * Se ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. > 
Ontario, W.K. Bradish,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1; ** 17, “ 17, * Ip 
Toronto, R. Griswold, si, * s wae ea eS 
Weetminster, Atwood, “mp, * BF, ** 20\June 7, Oct. 7, Fe 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commande! by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best description. : 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
Wines and Liquors. Keither the captain nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Laiing 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South st. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo) 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25h of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:-— 














Ships. Captains. |Daysof es from New ays of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April®s 
Virginian, Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 13/Sept. 1, Jan; 1, May J 
Montezuma, A.B. Lowber,| “1 * 1% * Gee 7% * Tt on 
Roscius, J. Collins, “96, “ 98, * OF 18, 38, «19 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,|Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19 © 19 
Independence, |Nye, ae Le a ee oo * 8 ¢ a 
Sheffield, |F. P Allen, “13, “ 13, «© 3810ct. 1, Feb. 1,Jme } 
New York, Cropper, “10, * 190, S fe sie 7% .* ¥ 
Siddons, Cebb, ce * & & He * = 13, “ 12 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1,Jan. 1, May I} “ 19,“ 19 “ 19 
Ashburton H. Huttieson,| ** 7, ‘* 7, os 7” oo © 35, “ 
S. Whitney, Thompson, aT * @ © 13\Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cole, ree wa eS oS yy “*= F 
| Sheridan, |Depeyster, “on, © 6, * Gh I3, 33, “33 
South America, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June y = ~ “® 
G. Washington, '\A. Burrows, ory, ae ~~ = 7 25, ** s “% 
United States, Britton, “13, “ 13, ‘ JI3Dec. 1, April 1, Aus. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, 2. Cin § IS 7, 
Garrick, |Skiddy, ca, = & *§ Ge , * 13, “139 
| Oxtord, J. Rathbone, \Nov. 1, March 1, July i ** 630, * 9, “oI 

commanded, with elegant accogmo- 


These ships are all of the first class, and as 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is txel at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, incud- 
ng wines, stores, and bedding’ 
‘either the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letiers 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading a re signed therefor 
Agentsfor ships Oxford, North America.Europe, Columbus, South America, Enghnd 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, NY. 
| BARING, BROTNERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield, anc @nited States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Roary, badopeneenee, Roscoe, and George Washingtm, 
GRINNELL, y. 











INTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.¥ 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpro! 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., jew York. 
WM. @ JAS. BROWN. & Co. Livemoc}) 
T° FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS —An English Lady gives lessons in Husie 
GUITAR, PIANO, AND SINGING, 
with Drawing and French. She has at present some hours disengaged, and will be 
| happy to give private lessons ; or would not object to an engagement as morniig Jor 
daily governess ot ape 
Address—N.J., Box 16, Park Post-Office 


May 6—3 ms. 














K ——s. oe nym SPRING.—The - of announcing 
to publie t for the r 
ig sneered owt omen tM ate, os ae cde nae 








q » 





I 

the Spring ed on the p of Mr. 

Harbour. The efficacy of this water in various fae sufficient! 
the benefits it _ —_ all who partake of it, are mani hundreds 

morning visit it taalysis which has been made af water by Professor Williamson. of 
Queen"s College, proves that in point of strength and vee Ke it we = = 
yy waters of Cheitenham and Lea on. 

t is the intention of the subscriber with as delay 28 possible, commodious 
loon where those who wish to partake of the water, may do so with tomfertand sa — 
other refrerhments may at ali times be had. Baths, both hot and cold, will be fu oe 
building now nearly completed, and fur the accommodation of invalids or of dhasyebten the 
inclination dees not allow them to walk to the Spring, Cabs will run to and from the Sunes | 
the —_ water will also be bottled, sealed, packed and forwarded w any part » 
owe ons eoagtiee established at which this most valuable auxiliary to may at al} 
Families or others who wish to avail themselves of all the benefits of thi 
season Uckets, the terms of which wil! be ascertained on applicetion hy lp wa nent 


Kingston, April 25, 1843. JAMES BONE. 


ANALYSIS. 

lace pe the Lace! 4 the Chromecile and Gazette. 

Sir— y ully examined, by various methods, the water from t 
wen at Mr. Morten’s — the Lake, a ~—_ to the east of Alwington fone \— 

e matter is one of public interest, now nunie 
the result of the onelyste. ; SS ee med 
~ pape ee beef oeeg ash conchae to the primitive rock, is 145 feet. 

a mi of last month, ut 9a. Mm. whe 
v htel Ge ware a b the temperature of the air was 94° 

Its appearance 1s somewhat sparkling ; its taste sharply and not unplea 
line ; its specific gravity is 44-100, and its saline constiveants m an imperial pas 
mount to 117.52 grs. The strength of the water varies a little from time to time a 
that of other wells) and of course the quantity of its salts, but from a comparison of 
some lately obtained with anocher portion taken from the well in a former part pred 
oe —— that — wes wed bee great. The gaseous matters are carbonic 
acid gas, ard a trace of sulphurett ydrogen. The salin 
pint are as follows .— . : . grantininees nmperial 


Common Salt, - - 4561 grain 
Sulphate of Soda, - - 21.396 “ do. 
Chioride of Calcium - 35.09 do 
Chioride of Magnesium, 15 43 do 





117.52 

From this 1t will be seen that the water is of the same class and of the same com- 
ponent parts as those of Cheltenham and Leamington. It also resembles Harrow- 
gate in its saline nature and strength ; but is not impregnated so extensively with 
common salt. Itresembles Airthrey Water in Scotland in the quantity of chloride of 
calcium ; but it is distinguished from it by the absence, in the latter, of the sulphate 
of Soda. The property of the saline constituents in an imperial pint of two of the 
most famous and strongest wells in Cheltenham and Leamington are thus stated— 
in the former case by Dr. Scudamore, and in tie latter by Dr. Thomas Thomson 
professor of chimistry in the University of Glasgow. : 





Cheltenham. Leamington. 
Common salt, 70.14 Common salt, 67.78 
Chioride of celcium, 7.48 Sulphate of soda, 32.71 
Chloride of magnesium, 3 60 Chloride of calcium, 20 90 
Sulphate of soda, 7.55 Chloride of magnesium, 12 36 
98.23 133.78 


any of the British Waters, and far stronger than most, while it is identical with t 
= nature Ne it han already, we are yo (and from its composition, we have no 
onbt with perfect accuracy,) proved itself to be, by its salutary ] 
taken internally and applied by way of bath. “— Oe SAG SD ypee 
I am Sir, 
Your most humble Servant, 
JAS. WILLIAMSON. 


It thus appease that the Kingston Spring is, with one or two exceptions, as yr | as 
em 


Queen’s College, Kingston, 
4th April, 1843. 
R. JAMES SYME has removed his residence to 72 Walker St., (one jdoor 
“ me” yon and may also be found at his Office 63 Bowery. . — 
ay 27.—2m. 





FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
HE PAVILLION HOTEL, which sometime since was destroyed by fire, having 
been rebuilt and suitably furnished is now ready for the reception of travellers 
who may visit the Falls. The rides around the country,the whirlpool, the burning 
spring, the battle ground on Lundy's Lane, &c., render a trip to this delightful spot one 
of the most agreeable and interesting recreations imaginable. The agitations of the 
atmosphere from the effects of the great Cataract keeps the air cool in the warmest 
days—anc no small inducement is held out by the absence of agues and musquitoes, 
The present proprietor will spare no pains to render the Pavillion a truly desirable 
residence, the superiority of which situation is universally admitted. In consideration 
of the times seven dollars “y week only will be charged,—the rail-cars irom Queens- 
ton and owe ay stop at the house in passing— private parlours can be had if desired 
July Ist.—2t. 





FPIUITION.—A graduate of the University of [Cambridge in England, who has received high 
testimonials from his College, is desirous of giving daily instruction to afew young gentle 
men in this city 

For particulars apply at this office. July 15—1t. 

YRANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 

Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the ele- 
gant and useful article of household furniture, without which no room, however wel] fur - 
nished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, to be the most 
effective ornaments that can possibly be introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, so that 
experience now proves the fact of their durability; and that public opinion is decidedly 
in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing demand for 
them. 

The ccilection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the real 
Transparent Washable Window Shades; and ev articles are warranted to wash well and 
easily, and to last with proper usage atleast ten years. Their prices, with mountings compete, 
vary from $7 per pair upwards, ° 

It is necessary to remark tha tall shades made at this establishment have the subscriber's 
name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street .N. Y. 

N. B.—A liber:1 discount is made where a quantity is taken, May 19-tf. 


GUITAKS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 395 Broadway near Walker st, 
H. ERNST, SCHMIDT & MAUL, Guitar manufacturers, would respectfully call 
the attention of the public to their establishment, No. 395 Broadway, where they 

keep coquemasy on hand an extensive assortment of fine toned guitars, finished in the 

best style. 

All Instruments from this manufactory, long favourably known in the Urited States, 
where it received the first premium awarded by the American Institute, for the best 
Guitar, are made of such materials and in such a superior manner, as enables the 
maker to Warrant them to stand any climate. 

Strangershefore purchasing elsewhere, are requested to call and examine the splen- 
did workmanship of their instruments, and ascertain the prices. They will be found 
lower than at any other honse in the city. 

Mr. Ph. Ernst, Professor of tre Flute and Guitar, begs leave to announce that the 
above arrangements do not interfere in the least with his other engagements ; he still con- 
tinues to give lessons as usual, at 395 Broadway, near Walker street. m_27 3m. 














O AMATEURS IN DOGS.—Those scarce and very valuable Spaniels of the pure 

King Charles and Blenheim breed, can be hud at all times of the subscriber. Also 
Italian greyhounds, poodles, Newfoundland dogs, setters, pointers, Scotch terriers, 
&c. &c. Gentlemen and ladies desiring any of the above description of choice dogs, 
cannot obtain them on better terms than by applying to Wm. Moore, No. 53 Ferry 
street, corner of Pearl. a jel7 3m 


HE USE OF THE GLOBES AND ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY TAUGHT, 
aided by a new and elegant instrument, which will facilitate the learning. Apply 
to Mr. G. Vale, Nautical Academy, 94 Rosetelt street, New York. Ladies and others 
engaged in teaching, and amateurs in science are invited to examine at the above 
establishment, Vele’s Globe and Transparent Celestial Sphere (in one instrument.) 
June 3d—pd. 7t. 
RIVATE BOARD.—A family from the South or from any of the British Colonies about to 
pass a few months in the city of New York, could be comfortably accommodated with a 
handsome suite of rooms in a strictly private family where a good table will be kept. Terms 
will be moderate. 
Apply at the office of the Albion or No. 390 Fourth street. July 1-6. 











Hoe This delightful place of summer resort presents advantages over all 
others in the vicinity for a short excursion. The facility with which it can be 
visited by the Barclay, Canal, and Christopher street ferries, renders the walks and 
grounds very accessible. Those which are open to the public are considered to be 
unequalled by any devoted to this purpose for their extent, diversified scenery, and 
superb prospects. No pains have been spared this season to increase, as much as pos- 
sible, the natural beauties of the place. As an additional attraction, an excellent 
German band led by Mr. Myers, will give a series of free Concerts at the Elysian 
Fields, on the afternoon of Mondays’, Wednesdays’ and Saturdays’, during the sum- 
mer. a jel7 2m 





RANKLIN SALT WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN.—The proprietors. hav- 
ing availed themselves of the experience of the past year, and coniormed to the 
suggestions of many of their subscribers, beg leave now to py to them, and the 
public in general, the most complete arrangements for public and private bathing. 
Shower baths upon an improved principle, and the best boys’ swimming school, that 
ever was offered to public patronage. Having established a constant and thorough 
succession of salt water, all surface matter 1s completely excluded. 
The Franklin Bath is now ready at its usual station, the north side of Castle Garden 


Bridge. Books are open for the season subscriptions, and the inspection of citizens 
and strangers is respecttully solicited. jun9 3m 
“we ee 





NEW FANCY STORE. 
ALCONER HASSALL & CO. 377 Broadway would most respectfully acquaint the 
ladies of New York and vicinity, that they have opened a very rich assortment of 
Embroideries, Laces, and Fancy Goods 
Rich Black Lace Cardinals. trn. med with Lace and Fringe. 
Biack ana Coloured Silk Long Suawls, very handsome. 
Heavy Silk Square Shawls, very rich. 
Rich Embroidered Capes and Handkerchiefs. 
Collars trimmed and untrimmed 
A very handsome assortment of Musilins and Prints. 
Also, Gloves, Hosiery, and Ribbons. 


PIANO-FORTE AND SINGING. _ 
iF MISSES CUMMING respectfully intimate that they now confine their attention to 
ge: ing instruction in PtaNo-FORTE and Sixetne ; and that they may secure 8 more immme- 
patronage the Misses C. have adopted the following very moderate 


PIANO-FPORTE. 
At the pupils resvdence fifteen dollars per quarter. At the Misses Cs. residence ten dofart 
SINGING IN THE ITALIAN, ENGLISH, OR SCOTTISH STYLE. 


Private instructions ten and fifteen dollars per quarter.—In classes of twelve on the Hulab 


July Ist.—s. 








diate and larger share of 
eharges. 





system five dollars Residence No. 1 Warren street, eorner of Broadwsy. 
"May 2—tf. 








